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two mailed fists, through the War Office and Admi- 
CHRONICLE. ralty, which should be, for their cost, the most effec- 


N the debate on Mr. Jeffreys’ amendment to the 
I Address the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
a humorous comparison of Mr. Chaplin’s inevitable 

cea for agricultural distress, which ‘‘we all felt was 
coming,” with ‘‘the onion in the bowl, which, half- 
suspected, animates the whole.” Apart, however, from 
this witticism there is little to record in his speech, except 
that he laid himself and Mr. Shaw Lefevre open to an 
effective attack on the part of Mr. Balfour. Sir William 
Harcourt, referring to agriculture, had expressed in 
his speech his desire that prices should continue to fall. 
On the other hand, Mr. Shaw Lefevre had stated that 
the root of the agricultural depression lies in the fall of 
prices. Upon Mr. Balfour calling attention to this dis- 
crepancy of opinion, Mr. Shaw Lefevre interposed a 
remark. Mr. Balfour quickly caught him up: ‘‘ The 
right hon. gentleman says he did not say he wanted 
prices to rise ; and yet he thinks the whole root of the 
agricultural depression lies in the fact that prices have 
fallen. And he is the chairman of a commission to 
improve the condition of agriculture.” An excellent 
point, cleverly scored. 


Mr. Storey, we see, has stated in the House of 
Commons that there is at least as much poverty and 
distress in London as there is in the West of Ireland. 
We agree with him.- We have just heard from the able 
and energetic Conservative candidate in St. George’s-in- 
the-East, Mr. H. H. Marks, that on one of the coldest 
nights this week he visited some tenement dwellings in 
his constituency, and found that of forty single-room 
tenements, thirty-two were destitute of firing. Yet in 
the name of the sacred Radical Deity, Equality, we are 
tequired to give 80,000 golden sovereigns to the Irish 
poor, whereas to the English, who are suffering extremi- 
ties of cold and hunger in the East End without raising 
their voices in threat or prayer, this Goverment offers— 
aBlue-Book. 


Is it too much, we wonder, to hope for the appearance 
of a statesman, at some time, in some party, who shall 
have the genius to discern the true enemy of intelligent 
political progress, combined with the courage to take 
him by the throat? A great future lies open to the man 
who is strong enough to put the Permanent Official back 
into his place. Programmes are devised, elections are 
fought, legislation is tossed, as in battledore and shuttle- 
cock, from one side of Parliament to the other, and the 
public think that is government! These party mani- 
festations are mere Liberator balance-sheets for the 
consumption of a gullible electorate. The real business 
of government is carried on by the inner board of upper 
Civil Servants, of whom people rarely hear and 
never take account, and who are responsible to 
nobody. No official inquiry or Ministerial new-broom 
ever disturbs their ruinous control of the nation’s 


tive for their work in the world, and are—what they 
are. In every department the same story is to be told. 
It was the Permanent Officials of the Board of Trade who 
began the intrigue to remove Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams from the post where rogues most feared his 
presence. It is the Permanent Officials of the Home 
Office who have limited the scope of the Prisons Inquiry, 
and prevented the calling of the witnesses whose testi- 
mony was chiefly desired, so that the Report of the Com- 
mission, if indeed they allow it to be printed, promises 
to be worth no more than the paper and ink involved. 
To the Permanent Officials of the Post Office, as this 
week’s events have again proved, we owe the fact that 
London’s telephone service is below that of a fourth- 
rate western town in the United States. These are but 
random examples, forced upon our notice during the 
past few days. The abuse is universal. A nation’s 
honest gratitude awaits the man who has the brains and 


gallantry to grapple with it. 


The Japanese have nothing remaining now of their 
task but the capture of Shan-hai-kwan and the march 
to Pekin. The former may involve some stiff fighting ; 
but the surrender of that part of the Chinese fleet 
which was not destroyed has measurably lessened 
the chances of any prolonged resistance on the part 
of this fortified port, and, once a landing has been 
effected, the way to the imperial capital lies tolerably 
clear before the Japanese. It is in Pekin itself that they 
intend to begin talking of peace negotiations, and the 
certainty that several European Powers will insist upon 
joining in this talk, if not dominating it altogether, 
lends piquancy to the situation. Meanwhile the victors 
are doing more than winning mere battles. A railway 
is being built at Port Arthur, which will make it the 
most powerful fortress on the Pacific, and a body of 
Japanese tea-merchants has arrived at Odessa, and 
opened shops at Kieff, Moscow, and other Russian 
cities, to oust the Chinese commodity from this greatest 
of tea-markets, in favour of Japanese tea. Decidedly a 
remarkable new Power has been born among the nations. 


Perhaps the most interesting episode connected with 
the recent visit of Mr. Cremer, M.P., to the United 
States, to arrange an eternal peace between the two 
English-speaking peoples, was his appearance at a 
formal evening gathering, attired in everyday garb, 
including a red necktie. Time was when Benjamin 
Franklin’s homely attire fascinated courtly Versailles, 
and made a fashion in Paris. But the Republicans 
across the Atlantic seemed rather annoyed than other- 
wise at the humility of the member for Haggerston. 
This perhaps suggests differences between a Cremer and 
a Franklin. 


Mr. Fowler made an excellent speech in reply to Mr. 
Naoroji on Tuesday. Mr. Naoroji's oratory was of the 
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flimsiest, and it contained a good deal of such sad stuff, 
as: ‘‘ Brute force made India, but brute force would not 
maintain it ; it was moral force, justice, and righteousness 
alone that would maintain it.” Mr. Fowler, in reply, at 
once entered into statistics, and showed that, so far from 
the people of India being called upon to pay Rx. 20,000,000 
to English officials, as Mr. Naoroji asserted, ‘‘ a year or 
two ago the entire cost of our Civil establishments was 
Rx. 11,726,000, and of that sum over Rx. 6,000,000 were 
paid to natives.” The natives are also, it appears, 
strongly represented in the Civil Service. There are 
119,514 native Civil Servants, compared with only 7,901 
Europeans and 5,347 Eurasians. Mr. Fowler’s reply 
seems crushing ; but we wish he had taken the trouble to 
refute some figures quoted by Mr. Keay from an official 
return of three years ago, from which it would appear 
that the number of Europeans who were paid a salary of 
1,000 rupees was no less than 28,000, instead of 7,000 
—Mr. Fowler’s figure. Mr. Keay, quoting from the 
same source, also showed that only 11,000 natives of 
India were employed in the service of their country, 
instead of Mr. Fowler’s 119,514. Some explanation of 
the discrepancy should have been given. 


The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, Dr. Croke, 
has been for twenty years the chief clerical figure in the 
Irish Nationalist movement. He still sends his cheque 
in subscription to the Irish Parliamentary fund ; but in 
the comminatory letter with which he accompanies his 
latest donation he says: ‘‘ The hope of obtaining a 
Legislature for our country within a measurable time is 
no longer entertained by reasoning men.” The utter- 
ance is more pregnant with meaning than all the Irish 
speeches on the Address combined. 


Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, who died on 8 Feb- 
ruary, at the age of sixty-two, was not only a man 
of great and wide learning, but a vivid and impres- 
sive personality. At the age of seventeen, during a 
seven years’ residence in Cairo, he was already an 
authority on hieroglyphics, and was publishing ingenious 
theories of Egyptian chronology. Then for forty years 
he was an official at the British Museum, and held for 
more than half that period the post of Keeper of Coins 
and Medals. He organized a scientific system of 
catalogues, of which he wrote or edited, with the assist- 
ance of his able staff, no fewer than thirty-five volumes, 
comprising detailed descriptions of the Greek, Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Oriental, Indian, and Chine’ se s of 
coins. He was also a frequent and well-known lecturer 
on Egyptian and archeological subjects, and Tyndall 
used to say that no one was more welcome to a Royal 
Institution audience. The secret lay partly in his 
extraordinary breadth of knowledge and pure enthu- 
siasm for learning, and partly in his remarkable power 
of communicating his enthusiasm to his students. 


The differences in character and temperament between 
Irishmen and Englishmen are often urged as a plea for 
a special treatment of Irishmen ; but it is surely immoral 
to make concessions in matters of principle. There is, 
it appears, a person called Mr. Neary, who was lately 
made a justice of the peace in Ireland. But Mr. Neary 
has original and singular ideas concerning the office of 
J.P. So he went and spoke at a public meeting at 
Muckinagh, in Roscommon, the object of which was to 
denounce and boycott a person who had taken an 
**evicted farm.” The Lord Chancellor has, it is true, 
pointed out to Mr. Neary that his action was ‘‘incon- 
sistent with the position of a magistrate,” and warned 
him not to do so again. But in the words of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, ‘‘ Mr. Neary is still in the com- 
mission of the peace.” Evidently we must add to the 
curiosities Ireland produces a special breed of J.P. 


We hope that the telegraphic report of Sir George 
White’s speech in the Indian Legislative Council is not 
accurate. Speaking on the Cantonments Act Amend- 
ment Bill, Sir George White, the commander-in-chief 
of the Indian army, declared that in 1893 nearly fifty per 
cent of the army were in hospital suffering from disease, 
‘‘and as the prevalence and virulence of the disease were 
increasing, he feared that last year would show a still 
higher percentage. It was impossible to estimate by 
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figures the resulting loss in efficiency, but he was : 
that it would be lamentable if the army were tried by 
heavy marching or a severe campaign.” It further 
appears that he is neither personally nor as rep : 
the army in favour of removing “‘ most useful” restyj- 
tions. Can it be believed that in spite of all this g- 
George White is reported to have said that he had done 
his best to carry the measure, because ‘the Brits 
public” had declared itself in favour of the measyrp 
‘*by a resolution of the House of Commons”? Dogs hs 
really believe that he is doing his “ duty” in condop. 
ing a measure that would ruin the efficiency of our army ? 
A man of honour would rather resign his post at once. 


Englishmen are apt to delude themselves into the 
belief that the Germans, from sentiments arising out 
of kindred nationality, cherish a particular friendship 
for them. That this is not the case has been showy 
again and again ; for instance, by the significant fact of 
the unpopularity of the German Emperor because he js 
suspected of English proclivities. In truth, the German, 
being of a pedantic bent, enviously resents the success 
of the “ignorant” Englishman. This anti-English 
feeling appeared in the speeches of various members 
of the Reichstag in the recent debate on the loss of the 
Elbe. Prince Hohenlohe certainly confined himself to 
eulogizing ‘‘the courageous seamen” of the Elbe, and 
declared that ‘‘the Fatherland can be proud that the 
crew of the Z/be met their death with loyal and fearless 
hearts ”—a strange declaration when one considers that 
seventeen of these ‘‘ courageous seamen” saved their 
own lives, whilst only three passengers were able to 
save theirs. 


Lord Salisbury’s ideal of an African empire for 
England appears, from his speech in the House of 
Lords on Uganda last Thursday, to be one that 
shall extend from Egypt to the Cape. He drew a 
fearsome picture of ‘‘four or five Powers that are 
steadily advancing towards the upper waters of the 
Nile,” and that, if we are not quick, will oust 
us out of ‘‘a splendid empire.” He held up as an 
example to the Government ‘‘ the splendid work” done 
by Mr. Rhodes in laying the foundations of the above- 
mentioned empire, in spite of the fact that ‘‘ he has 
obtained little from any Government in this country.” 
We hope the shareholders of the Chartered Company 
also appreciate Mr. Rhodes’ ‘‘ splendid work.” 


The critics seem to have overlooked the peroration of 
Mr. Irving’s address at the Royal Institution. They 
appear to have been so taken aback by his demand for 
‘¢ official recognition,” put as it was with naive direct- 
ness, that they missed the characteristic winding-up, the 
cri du ceeur which reveals the man, his trade, his time, 
in one astonishing moment. ‘‘ Truly the actor’s work,” 
said Mr. Irving, ‘‘ embraced all the arts. He must first 
have the gift or faculty of acting—a power that was 
as much a gift as that of power to paint or to mould, 
and whose ordered or regulated expression was the 
function of art. His sympathy must then realize to him- 
self the image in the poet’s mind, and by the exercise of 
his art he must use his natural powers to the best advan- 
tage. His movements were in common with the sculp- 
tor’s work ; his appearance and expression, heightened 
by costume and pictorial preparation, were in common 
with the work of the painter, and wrought in a certain 
degree by the same means and to the same ends; 
his speaking was in common with the efforts of 
the musician—to arouse the intelligence by the vibra- 
tions and modulations of organized sound.” Here 
Mr. Irving spoke from his heart; here we have him 
as he is—‘‘not Lancelot, nor another.” The vanity 
which has been attributed sometimes to actors here 
finds a noble amplitude of expression. The actor, as 
Mr. Irving imagines him, stands above the poet him- 
self by all the height of the sculptor’s and the painter's 
and the musician’s achievement, and perhaps this is the 
reason why he has not yet in England been honoured 
by the titles and distinctions which he now condescends 
to claim. If we give Tennyson a peerage, what shall 
we give to the actor who is so indubitably his superior? 
No wonder harassed Premiers refuse to solve the conun- 
drum. 
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MR. BALFOUR, THE SCEPTIC. 


R. BALFOUR seems to be one of Fortune’s espe- 
M cial favourites ; whatever he does turns out to be 
timely and to his advantage. His book on ‘‘The Foun- 
dations of Belief” has only just appeared, and already we 
find persons saying : ‘‘Of course he could write on ‘ Philo- 
hic Doubt’ as a young man, but now at forty-five or 
forty-six years of age, hoping soon to become Prime 
Minister, he had to write on the ‘Foundations of Belief’; 
it was necessary for him in his present position to con- 
ciliate the feelings of Churchmen.” We take this 
remark as characteristic of the time. We do not fora 
moment imagine that Mr. Balfour had in his mind, when 
he wrote the book, any such object as is thus attributed 
to him; but we can see how the idea that he had this 
object in view grew and became general. Not only 
are men prone to attribute interested motives to their 
fellows, but there is much in this book itself, in spite of 
its curiously dogmatic title, to show that the author of 
«Philosophic Doubt” and of ‘‘Essays and Addresses” 
has not changed his sceptical attitude towards life and 
its relations. For, if we read him aright, Mr. Balfour is 
a doubter by nature—one to whom disbelief, or a 
contemptuous suspension of judgment, comes much 
more easily than any exercise of faith. It would be 
possible to quote from ‘‘Philosophic Doubt” fifty or 
five hundred instances of this temper of mind. It may 
be said, however, that ‘‘ Philosophic Doubt” was pub- 
lished many a year ago, and since then Mr. Balfour 
may have changed greatly. But in his ‘‘ Essays and 
Addresses” there appeared a paper on ‘‘ The Religion 
of Humanity,” in which Positivism was criticized in 
much the same terms as those used by Professor Huxley 
in his condemnation of that travesty of religion. And 
in the essay, ‘‘A Fragment on Progress,” Mr. Balfour 
heaped scorn on the modern social creed of the good people 
who believe that change must mean improvement and 
not deterioration. One sentence from the latter essay 
lives with us as proving how apt Mr. Balfour is to pass 
from doubt to disbelief and to hazard a sceptical state- 
ment dogmatic in its incredulity. ‘‘ As it is impossible 
to believe that selection and elimination can play any 
very important part in the further development of civil- 
ized man ; so now the gravest doubts have been raised 
as to whether there are any other physiological 
causes in operation by which that development is 
likely to be secured.” The first clause of this sen- 
tence seems to us an astounding assumption, but 
one very characteristic of Mr. Balfour’s tempera- 
ment. It is, accordingly, all too easy to vindicate Mr. 
Balfour’s consistency. There is a sentence in his article 
on “The Religion of Humanity” which contains the 
essence of all he has set forth in his latest portly volume. 
Speaking of the controversy ‘‘ about the possibility of 
miracles, and about the evidence for design,” he declares 
that such a discussion can at best be only provisional, and 
hazards the guess ‘‘that adaptation to the moral wants 
and aspirations of humanity will not be regarded as 
wholly alien to these problems.” This is, ina sentence, 
the substance of his present contention ; and we are not 
pushing our argument too far when we assert that Mr. 
Balfour shows himself to be even more sceptical when 
he writes upon the Foundations of Belief than when he 
wrote sixeen years ago upon Philosophic Doubt. 

A third of the book is taken up with a criticism of 
what Mr. Balfour calls ‘‘Naturalism,” by which he 
means Agnosticism, Positivism, Empiricism, all those 
doctrines that confine themselves to a knowledge of 
phenomena. And his criticism of this latter-day un- 
belief seems to us excellent, although it is often over- 
done. But the noteworthy point of the matter is, not 
that Mr. Balfour delights in criticizing Naturalism, 
but that he should betray his own profound scepticism 
even while criticizing the scepticism of others. His 
book is written in a cold, hard, careful style, a sort 
of sheath for the scalpel of the intellect, instead of the 
palpitating flesh garment of the more emotional artist, 
a style that, like algebraic formule, palls on all but the 
Specialist, yet a style which Mr. Balfour can keep up for 
300 or 400 large pages. Only once or twice, so far as 
we have seen, does it change and grow warm with life. 
Needless to say, it is not with hope or joy that Mr. 
Balfour is moved, but with the passion of regret, the 
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characteristic of nineteenth-century pessimism. Here 
is the passage, which we must quote as the only one in 
the book really significant of the man’s art and nature ; 
here we have him at his best in a burst of rhetoric that 
reaches almost to poetry : 

**So it seems to me is the immortality we glibly 
predicate of departed artists. If they survive at all it is 
but a shadowy life they live, moving on through the 
gradations of slow decay to distant but inevitable death. 
They can no longer, as heretofore, speak directly to the 
hearts of their fellow men, evoking their tears ‘or 
laughter, and all the pleasures, be they sad or merry, of 
which imagination holds the secret. Driven from the 
market-place, they become first the companions of the 
student, then the victims of the specialist. He who 
would still hold familiar intercourse with them must 
train himself to penetrate the veil which, in ever-thicken- 
ing folds, conceals them from the ordinary gaze ; he must 
catch the tone of a vanished society, he must move in a 
circle of alien associations, he must think in a language 
not his own.” 

It is the most gifted of the sons of men that Mr. 
Balfour sees moving through the gradations of slow 
decay to distant but inevitable death; and this pessi- 
mism is the result, not only of courage and clear vision, 
but also of a frankness very rarely to be found in an 
English politician. Mr, Balfour indeed is ingenuously 
frank. After dealing with Naturalism for a hundred 
pages or so, he remarks casually: ‘‘ I have always found 
it easier to satisfy myself of theinsufficiency of Naturalism 
than of the absolute sufficiency of any of the schemes 
by which it has been sought to modify or to complete 
it.” Surely another Saul among the prophets. Were 
this a review of Mr. Balfour’s book, which it is not 
intended to be, we should go on to show his scepticism 
in regard to Idealism and to Rationalist Orthodoxy ; but, 
in view of his own statement that all schemes are insuffi- 
cient to satisfy him, we may pass on, with the brief 
remark that his chapters on Authority and Reason seem 
to us to show the peculiarly Scotch capacity for beating 
out a small piece of gold to an undreamed-of fineness. 
The forty or fifty pages can all be summed up in the 
phrase: ‘‘ It is from authority that reason itself draws its 
most important premisses” ; and is this as good as our 
friend Dr. Johnson’s mot, ‘‘ Prejudice, sir; | would rather 
have one good prejudice than a dozen reasons” ? 

The last hundred pages of the book are to us almost 
unreadable. We are supposed to be taught therein of 
‘* beliefs and realities,’ but we find the beliefs qualified out 
of existence, and the reality attenuated till it is slighter 
than a shadow. We are told, for example, that ‘‘ to 
describe any scheme of belief as wholly false which has 
even imperfectly met the needs of mankind, is the height 
of arrogance ; and that to claim for any beliefs which we 
happen to approve that they are wholly true, is the height 
of absurdity.” So we travel towards a ‘‘ provisional 
unification” of theology and science, and are supposed 
to find it in a strange Theism, where, as Mr. Balfour 
frankly confesses, ‘‘it is necessary to assume a God”; 
“but, if the existence of God be assumed,” we are 
allowed to think of evolution as the old ‘‘ notion of His 
purpose slowly worked out.” It is in this way that Mr. 
Balfour establishes the shadowy foundations of his 
belief—by expressly assuming the one reality which gives 
meaning to his contention; to use his own words, he 
leaves us ‘‘chilled and depressed spectators” of our own 
enthusiasms. But we must not ask more from a man 
than he can give us, or require emotional faiths from a 
thin, hard, keen intellect, whose nearest approach to 
passion is found in a sort of heated intellectuality. 
It is those large rich natures like Goethe’s, who are 
in profound sympathy with the shaping forces of the 
world, who show their greatness in affirmations that 
convince their fellows. It is not Erasmus, but Luther, 
who makes history. Before parting with Mr. Balfour, 
however, we must do him more than justice, and pick 
out of three hundred and fifty odd pages the one other 
passage which justifies its existence as a piece of good 
writing. In the early part of his book he has denied any 
persistent objective quality to beauty ; but while warming 
himself at the scant fires of ‘Provisional Belief” he 
seems to regret his offence against the Ideal, and he 
finds an image by which differences of taste may be 
explained. ‘‘We may liken ourselves,” he says, ‘‘to 
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the members of some endless procession winding along 
the borders of a sunlit lake. Towards each individual 
there will shine along its surface a moving lane of 
splendour, where the ripples catch and deflect the light 
in his direction, while, on the-other hand, the waters, 
which to his neighbours’ eyes are brilliant in the sun, 
for him will be dull and undistinguished.” 

It is perhaps fortunate for the Conservative party that 
in an age of crude economic theories their future leader 
should be a doubter by temperament. _ 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


OWHERE in the country is ignorance of politics so 
prevalent as in the‘House of Commons. There 
are, of course, places where people are unconscious of 
politics, or indifferent to them ; but such a state is surely 
more -blessed than that of-a House where men are 
eternally concerned with politics and invariably wrong 
about them. And this self-contained little'world at St. 
Stephen’s, with its club perspective and scale of magni- 
tudes, and its little pet reputations that are almost as 
amazirig to the men of the real world as university repu- 
tations, expects the Press to reflect its follies, and even 
to review philosophical treatises by its members on strict 
party lines. ‘ But a newspaper cannot live by the House 
of Commons alone. As the currents of conviction in the 
great ocean of social feeling depart more and more from 
the ‘type of the two very stagnant pools of more or 
less Obsolete opinions divided by the floor of the House, 
the -journalist is forced more and more to follow his 
leadérs in much the same fashion as the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill followed Sir Stafford Northcote. That 
is why‘the Conservative statesman can’ no longer take 
up the Standard or the' Pall Mali Gasette'without a 
tremor—why even the 7imes gets ‘angrier and angrier at 
each: blunder into which’ it’ follows its party chiefs in 
spite of its own common sense. ‘ Even Liberal and Radical 
papers can no longer be depended on for the servile and 
eowardly Gladstonism with which they manured the 
disaffection of the working classes to official Liberalism 
all throtgh the eighties.: In short, it is getting im- 
possible’ for any journalist with a reputation to lose, to 
write as ignorantly as Ministers habitually speak. And 
the man who used to buy a newspaper only to be con- 
firmed in his opinion that his political hero’s last speech 
was an oracle of wisdom and‘eloquence, now buys it in 
the hope of finding some expression’ of his own im- 
patience at the unrealitiés and ineptitudes, platitudinous 
or factiously vicious, as the case'may be, which make 
the verbatim report the least bearable column in the 
morning paper. 

At the present moment we have a Liberal Ministry 
hopelessly bankrupt in everything that can win an 
election—in ability, in conviction, in popularity, in 
humour, in even the thinnest veil for its jealous hostility 
to the now thoroughly disillusioned dupes of the New- 
castle Programme, without whose energetic support’ it 
could never have snatched its narrow victory in 1892. It 
is waiting, not for the moment of victory, but for the 
moment in which defeat will be least disastrous: that 
is, the moment in which it can go to the polls with such 
prestige as it can steal from the Progressive success 
which it hopes to see at the County Council election in 
London. We say steal, impolitely perhaps, but pardon- 
ably enough, in view of the fact that parliamentary 
Liberalism and Progressivism are forces not only not 
identical, but absolutely hostile—a fact, by the way, 
which we recommend to the special considera- 
tion of those Conservatives who, in sheer tactical 
incapacity, are trying to confuse the two together, 
and so playing the game of the Ministry on the 
one hand and of the extreme Labour party on the 
other. Then we have the Irish party, leaderless and 
mediocre, appalled to find its retreat from its old inde- 
pendent position into mere Gladstonism followed by a 
wholly unforeseen event, namely, the raising of the cry 
of No Popery among the Progressives whom their 
Liberal leaders are courting far more sedulously than 
they now court the Home Rulers. The Labour move- 
ment, always blustering, always impotent because it 
refuses to back its bluster even to the extent of paying 

‘Mr. John Burns’s salary punctually, has now broken out 
‘into active stupidity. The Parliamentary Committee of 
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the Trade Union Congress, the one working clas. 
organization that had any potentiality of becom; 
formidable, is about deliberately to break its own bat 
by imposing on the Congress standing" orders by which 
each labour leader hopes to disqualify some of the others 
from a seat in Congress, and to relieve himself from the 
control of that body. No doubt this will surprise thoge 
innocent ladies and gentlemen who have no Suspicion 
of the intense mistrust of democracy characteristic of 
the men who, as trade union leaders ‘and 
‘‘tribunes,”. know most about it.' ‘Be. that ‘as it 
may, this coup,d’état of the Parliamentary Committee 
which is passing unnoticed because it is one Of the fey 
really important political intrigues of the’ day, wilt, 
whether successful or not, quite divert the Congress, for 
this year at all events, from any such concerted effort to 
increase Labour representation in Parliament as the 
Fabian Society urges upon them. , As‘ for YMr.° Keir 
Hardie and his stalwarts, they are helpless because they 
have no political ability. Mr. Hardie’s whole parlia. 
mentary stock-in-trade is an attitude, in which he waits 
for any luck that may come his way—for instance, such 
evidence .of Liberal insincerity on Labour questions as 
the offer of a Committee on the unemployed in the face 
of the fact that only the other day the Labour depart- 
ment of,the Board of Trade made an investigation of 
the whole subject and issued a Blue-Book to which no 
Committee can add anything, although it can, of course, 
— the Government, if not the unemployed, over the 
rost. 

Meanwhile, the Conservatives, with all the cards in 
their hands, are diligently losing as many tricks as they 
can through their self-satisfied ignorance of modern poli- 
tical geography. Sir William Harcourt’s displays of old 
parliamentary singlestick, out of date as they are, do 
far less harm to the Opposition than the blundering 
attempts of the Conservative leaders to close instead of 
widen the rift between Progressivism and official 
Liberalism. Mr. Chamberlain in particular has just 
cost the party a good deal, simply because he has 
learnt nothing since he entered the House, though the 
world has been revolving at a furious rate all the time. 
His speech at Stepney was a gross blunder from the first 
word to the last, not only giving an invaluable’ lead to 
the Progressive captains, Mr. Sidney Webb and Sir John 
Hutton, but making it easy for Sir William Harcourt to 
claim all the seats they win as seats won from Con- 
servatism by parliamentary Liberalism. That is what 
comes of sending gentlemen from the cloisters at West- 
minster out into the busy world which has left them 
twenty years behind. If our Conservative friends expect 
us to flatter that or any other description of parlia- 
mentary folly as a matter of party etiquette, they rather 
overrate our good manners. Crimean campaigns may 
be saved in spite of incapable officers by ‘soldiers’ 
battles” ; but in politics nowadays the soldiers keep 
what they win. This difference will be found on careful 
examination to be well worth pondering. 


THE CONTINENTAL CHESSBOARD. 


6 fe present year, we are given to understand, is to 
witness a readjustment of the terms on which 
the German Empire, the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
and the kingdom of Italy are bound together in the 
Triple Alliance. In spite of the fact that many accounts 
of the treaties upon which this Alliance rests have been 
given to the world by M. de Blowitz and other illumi- 
nating agencies, we in truth know next to nothing about 
them. The solitary point of even relative certainty is that 
the treaties are limited to provisions for mutual defence 
against the aggression of some outside power. The 
modifications which it is expected will be made this year 
are similarly a matter of guesswork. It is a most 
plausible assumption that they will take into account 
the diminished resources and stability of the Italian 
Government, and will arrange for a lightening of 
Italy’s responsibilities and burdens. But at best this 
can be only an assumption. Less than a dozen men all 
told have been concerned at first hand with the negotia- 
tions, beginning in 1879, that have shaped and main- 
tained the Alliance. Of these two are dead, and three 
have returned to private life. The grave is not more 
silent than the retired list on a subject of such magnitude. 
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it is perhaps the one secret on the globe best worth 
keeping, and we may rest assured that it willbe kept. 
During the past three years a rival mystery has arisen, 
claimed, on its merits as a novelty, an even greater 
share of public attention. The exact relations between 
Russia and France are probably known to a smaller 
number of persons than those who possess information 
about the Triple Alliance. They, too, may be trusted 
not to talk. The very question whether a formal written 
ment of any sort exists between the two great 
Powers, belongs entirely to the region of surmise. 
ulation can do no more than to place the undoubted 
rness of the French nation on the one side, and on 
the other, the suspicious caution of a Tsar who hated 
ublics and was not conscious of needing allies, and 
to strike a hypothetical balance. 
‘So Europe-walks in the dark, and can be certain of 
nothing save that the obscurity masks many terrifyiag 
ssibilities. ‘ The contracting Powers of the Triple 
Alliance maintain under arms, on a peace footing, a 
total force of just over a million men. The present 
standing armies of Russia and France, added together, 
nt a total of nearly a million and a half. When 
we come to the subject of war-footing, the figures are 
less definite. The Triple Alliance sees its way, on paper at 
least, to an effective body of 5,800,000 men of all arms. 
The other two States, bracketed together by sentimental 
memories of Cronstadt and Toulon if by no stronger tie, 
seem confident of being able to’ place’'5,000,000 armed 
men in the field. In each case, we are admittedly given 
a round estimate rather than a‘ calculated product 
of ascertained quantiti¢és. But when ‘the largest dis- 
count has been made, the significance “of the figures 
remains to appal and confound the senses. Even a 
generation like ours, familiar with miracles of applied 
science and mechanical development the sight of which 
would have sent our grandfathers to the madhouse, 
finds it difficult to grasp the vastness of the scale upon 
which the fighting preparations of these five Powers are 
made. By comparison, the grand army which Napoleon 
led east towards Moscow, in its time the unprecedented 
marvel of mankind, becomes hardly more than a guerilla 
band. -Ghe 
The monstrous dimensions of the stakes .involved 
combine with the guarded secrecy of the handful of 
players to give an awful interest to the game on:the Con- 
tinental chessboard. For accurate information, as has 
been said, concerning the game itself, itis hopeless tolook. 
At the most the observer can but patch together infer- 
ences drawn from the seeming relation of this,'that, and 
the other isolated event. The law of inertia, which is to 
human actions what gravitation is to physics, affords 
always a general ground for trust that matters will 
remain as they are. Every infraction of: this law 
suggests a possible menace of catastrophe. Thus the 
domestic anarchy into which Italy seems sinking deeper 
month by month, the rise to power of the forces of 
violence and Chauvinism in France, the apparent sur- 
render of the new Tsar to the old reactionary influences 
of the Pan-Slavist aristocracy, and, worst of all, the 
fatuous truculence of the Turk at the very moment when, 
whatever others do, he should lie low—all these may 
easily be read as evil portents. They may chance, on the 
other hand, to neutralize one another, and to prolong the 
peace for another term of years, by diminishing self- 
confidence in both camps alike. But the feeling that, at 
the best, peace is a makeshift, grows upon Europe, and 
brings with it every year increasing fears and nervous 
suspicions. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND HIS RIVAL. 


THE personal rivalries of politicians constitute what 

is known in theatrical slang as the ‘‘ comic relief” 
of the parliamentary drama ; and, when the rivalry is too 
intense to be decorously concealed, and the rivals are not 
especial favourites in the House, the amusement they 
afford is heightened by the gratification of a slightly con- 
temptuous malevolence. For human nature is much the 
same in Westminster as it is in Seven Dials, and men 
fight for the highest posts in the State, as they do about 
4 coster’s stand, with intense bitterness, while the on- 
lookers laugh and sneer and cheer them on with mocking 
amusement. The sight is not edifying, but it is necessary 
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now and then to look at it, in order to understand the 
game as it is played under the Clock Tower... ; 

Of course it was Sir W. Vernon Harcourt who drew 
the attention of the House to the rivalry,between Mr 
Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen, and particularly, to the 
efforts Mr. Goschen was making to secure for himse¥ 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in'the next Con- 
servative Government. Poor Mr. Goschen had ajluded. 
to a future Budget which he hoped to bring in, 
and so had delivered himself over as a butt to the 
sarcastic jeers of which Sir W. Vernon Harcourt 
has command in such profusion. It must be admitted, 
we think, in spite of what has been said in the Separatist 
press, that Mr. Chamberlain has not as yet declared his 
intention of taking office with the Conservatives ; much 
less has he indicated exactly the office he would wish to 
hold. Butall these things were inferred by the laughing 
House from Mr. Goschen'’s awkward performance. We 
have no doubt that in the main the House was right, as it 
usually is in such inferences, and in this case it cannot 
be unbecoming for us to consider the relative qualifica- 
tions of the two men for the:office in question. Mr. 
Goschen, of course, has the advantage of priority, but 
his dull and mediocre Budgets scarcely constitute such a 
claim as Mr. Balfour is likely to recognize. It is true 
that he converted the debt successfully, and that his 
speeches on behalf of the Union were the best delivered 
of any, full of ideas, facts, and historic parallels, a 
very armoury, out of which the majority of Unionists 
chose such weapons as they could wield. Mr. Goschen,; 
however, is not an effective House of Commons 
speaker, and save on that one subject has never excited 
enthusiasm in any quarter. On the other hand, Mr. 
Chamberlain is the best debater in the House, and, sirtce 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph Churchill have 
left it, probably the ablest man in the House with 
the solitary exception of Mr. Balfour. His services to the 
Unionist cause are unequalled. He swung Birmingham 
from Radicalism, and perhaps a dozen seats are under 
his control ; he has, besides, studied economic subjects, if 
only from an Individualist point of view, and his reign in 
Birmingham is memorable for improvements in the health 
and comfort of the democracy, carried out at a small,cost 
to the ratepayer. Such claims are weighty; if Mr. Cham- 
berlain purposes to accept office with the Conservatives, 
and if he insists upon having the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, there can be no doubt that it should be given 
tohim. Mere priority and the respectable performance of 
hack work cannot for one moment make Mr. Goschen 
the equal of Mr. Chamberlain. 

It is not certain, however, that Mr. Chamberlain would 
be well advised in seeking to become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. A man whose claims are irresistible has a 
good deal to gain that cannot well be defined in not press- 
ing them to the utmost; and for our part we should prefer 
to see Mr. Chamberlain at the head of one of the great 
spending departments: he is the one man living whom 
we would trust to effect a peaceful reformation in the 
War Office or in the Admiralty. His business knowledge 
and organizing capacity are so great that he might be 
able in either office to save a million, or even two millions, 
in yearly expenditure, while increasing the efficiency of 
the department. If he consented to do the State this 
service, he would afterwards pass naturally to the Exche- 
quer, with a prestige which would give him almost a 
free hand ; but first of all we want him at the Admiralty. 
Mr. Gladstone never made a greater mistake than when 
he refused to see Mr. Chamberlain's unrivalled fitness 
for this post. We believe that his control of the depart- 
ment would mark a new era in administrative economy 
and efficiency. It may be contended that we are arguing 
in the air, that Mr. Chamberlain is not the man to show 
such self-abnegation; but this we refuse to believe. Mr. 
Chamberlain knows that his position is established, and 
it would not be the first time that he has displayed high 
public spirit. 

ANTOINE AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
THEATRE LIBRE. 
LL lovers of French dramatic art regret that, because 
of financial difficulties, M. André Antoine, the 


founder of the Théatre Libre, has become a member of 
M. Porel’s company at the Gymnase Théatre, and has 
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created a part in ‘l’Age Difficile,” the new play of M. 
Jules Lemaitre. That Antoine, the man who has 
waged war against all theatrical traditions, should 
play in a comedy written by one of his adversaries, 
and under the management of one whose methods he 
has severely criticized, seems to be an irony of fate. 
The Théatre Libre has caused a revolution in the 
drama ; and, though thus far M. Antoine has not been 
financially successful, in an artistic sense the establish- 
ment of this theatre was a memorable event. It has been 
imitated in London, Berlin, and New York, and through- 
out Europe and America it has been more savagely 
attacked and more warmly defended than any other 
theatrical institution of the age. In eight years, with no 
resources but his own intelligence and the good-will of 
his comrades, André Antoine, the apostle of the ‘‘ new 
movement,” has accomplished a miracle. He has suc- 
ceeded in bringing together the elements necessary for a 
veritable Renaissance in dramatic art. For eight years 
more than one hundred and fifty writers, most of them 
without fortune, and some of them without bread, because 
of their artistic enthusiasm, have given the results of their 
labours to this enterprise. Some of these playwrights, 
who, under other circumstances, would have had no 
chance of making themselves known, have become dis- 
tinguished, and now find all French theatres ready to 
accept their works. During these eight years the 
Théatre Libre has produced eighty unknown works, and, 
of these, thirty-two have been reproduced by other 
theatres. Twenty-one plays were in verse and fifty- 
nine in prose. Seventeen young authors, whose plays 
had never before been represented, signed thirty-one of 
these works, whilst twenty-two plays were contributed 
by Emile Zola, Edmond de Goncourt, Théodore de 
Banville, Catulle Mendés, and Emile Bergerat. Of the 
actors, Colas is at the Vaudeville, Arguilliére has been 
engaged by Sarah Bernhardt at the Renaissance, and 
Felicia Mallet, Louise Fleur, and Mevisto are to-day 
famous throughout France. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that André Antoine 
must renounce his réle of manager for a few months, in 
order to earn the fifty thousand francs necessary for his 
debts, the Théatre Libre still lives. Antoine has but 
one dream, the continued success of his theatre. This 
year, instead of an entire season, there will be but three 
performances. The first will be ‘‘ Héléne,” by Villiers 
de L’Isle-Adam; the second, ‘‘La Fumée, puis la 
Flamme,” by Joseph Caraguel ; and the third, given in 
May, will be a surprise. Although, for the moment, 
M. Antoine has no money, he has friends, and one of 
these, M. Larochelle, who has himself founded a small 
theatre, offered the funds necessary for these three re- 
presentations, and, as a guarantee, has possession of 
the scenery, furniture, &c., of the Théatre Libre in the 
Rue Blanche. 

_M. Antoine intends to have a réle in each of these 
plays; he will arrange all the scenery, and attract, as 
before, both playwrights and actors. Some of Antoine’s 
most enthusiastic admirers say that he is not, and never 
can be, a great actor; but when he played Mendés’ 
‘“‘Tabarin,” the late Théodore de Banville wrote: ‘I 
should like to tell you that you have proved yourself a 
great comedian. Since Frederic Lemaitre, I have not 
seen any acting so complete, so well rounded, as yours. 
Love, sorrow, irony, fury, despair, have all been trans- 
lated to us, by you, with admirable grace and remark- 
able force.” All aver, however, that Antoine is a great 
theatrical manager. Now that the die is cast, and he 
leaves the Thédtre Libre in other hands for a time, the 
leading critics exclaim, ‘‘ What a pity to sacrifice immense 
general interests to merely momentary difficulties ! ” 

Léonard-André Antoine was born 31 January, 1858, 
at Limoges. His people were poor, and at the age of 
thirteen he was obliged to come to Paris and earn his 
own living. After trying various occupations, he 
became a clerk to a Gas Company, and only left this 
post in 1887, after the two first representations at the 
Théatre Libre. From his early childhood, Antoine loved 
the theatre, and all the money he could spare was 
invested in theatre tickets. He attended a school of 
elocution, called ‘‘Gymnase de la Parole.” There, he 
met a boy of his own age, named Wisteaux, who is now 
the actor Mevisto. The present writer was very much 


impressed by M. Antoine’s manner, the wonderful 
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‘* carrying ” quality of his voice, and his perfect diction, 
as he related his early triumphs and failures, 

He began with his ambition to become an : 
‘‘Wisteaux and I were sometimes admitted to the 
theatres as figurants; we were beside ourselves with 
joy at touching the garments of celebrities. After we 
had learned every classical réle, we both Presented 
ourselves at the Conservatoire ; I was not considereg 


worthy of admission. I waited until the examiners ‘ 


had left the room, and then I decided to follow M. 
Got, and to see if he would not reconsider the decision, 
M. Got never dreamed that he was followed step by 
Each minute I said to myself, ‘ Now, I must speak,’ 
I approached, touched my hat, opened my mouth, could 
not utter a word, and again fell back. These attempts 
lasted half an hour, then I walked rapidly past Got, and, 
suddenly turning, faced him. This time I was obliged 
to speak, and I made my request. He was very cross, 
and gave me no hope, but that did not turn me from 
my purpose. I earned only one hundred and 
francs a month, and my ambition—I am _ speaki 
now of 1887, when I was twenty-nine years old— 
—was to bring out unknown plays, and in order to do 
this I joined the Gaulois Club, which gave representa- 
tions in a passage of the Elysée des Beaux Arts—this 
was the cradle of the Théatre Libre. It required money 
to mount the plays: every evening, therefore, for five or 
six hours, I copied for barristers, and was paid from eight 
to twelve sous an hour. Arthur Byl gave me one act, 
‘Un Préfet’; then Byl brought me his friend, Jules 
Vidal, who gave me ‘ La Cocarde’; Jules Vidal found 
Paul Alexis, who brought me ‘ Mademoiselle Pomme,’ 
and Léon Hennique confided to me ‘ Jacques Damour,’ 
which had just been refused by Porel at the Odéon. 
These four comedies formed the programme for the first 
evening. It was then that we called our new enter- 
prise ‘ Théatre Libre,’ though I preferred the name 
‘Théatre de Liberté.” We had so little money that we 
were obliged to wait until the end of the month, when | 
received my one hundred and fifty francs, before giving 
our performance. I had faith, and was willing to risk my 
all in order that I might rid the stage of superfluous 
convention, literary, technical, and elocutionary. The 
fateful evening came ; just before the curtain rose, I saw 
that a chair was missing, and rushed to a second-hand 
dealer in the neighbourhood who let me have one for two 
francs. This I brought to the hall on my head. But 
we had a great success, and aroused the interest of the 
French literary world. ‘Jacques Damour’ was so de- 
cided a triumph that Monsieur Porel, by whom it had 
been refused, immediately purchased the play for the 
Odéon. Afterwards my theatre was called by many the 
‘ Petit Odéon.’” 

On the roth of March, 1887, a well-known critic 
wrote: ‘‘ Antoine! . . . remember that name. He is 
a man who would make a wonderful theatrical manager !” 

It would be uninteresting to enumerate in detail the 
various plays by French and foreign writers which M. 
Antoine was the means of introducing to Parisian play- 
goers. Among the foreign plays were Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Powers 
of Darkness,” Ibsen’s ‘‘ Wild Duck,” &c. 

In order to avoid the interference of the theatrical 
censure, Antoine excluded the general public from the 
representations, and restricted the audience to invited 
guests and regular subscribers. His first idea was to 
place his theatre under the patronage of well-known 
persons, and these were asked to contribute towards 
the definitive foundation of the ThéAtre Libre. In spite 
of a campaign led by the Figaro and other journals of 
note, at the end of August, 1887, Antoine only had 
eleven adherents and three hundred and sixty-six francs. 
He had modestly asked for one hundred subscribers at 
one hundred francs each. During the whole summer, 
the manager of the Théatre Libre had himself carried his 
pamphlets, asking for financial aid, from door to door, 
as he had no money to pay for stamps. In October of 
that year there were thirty-five subscribers, but the next 
year the number increased to two hundred and fifty. 
Then Antoine decided to pay his assistants, and, up to 
the present date, nearly twenty thousand francs have 
been received by the actors of the Théatre Libre. 

In spite of the encouragement received, the expenses 
have always been greater than the receipts; and, when 
Anteine found himself in debt and knew that financially 
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his scheme was a failure, he decided to take his troupe to 
Before his departure last autumn,we heard 
him say, ‘Not a French company has crossed the Rhine 
‘sce the war; but, as I have produced one of Haupt- 
mann’s works, and as Goethe’s writings are found in all 
our libraries, | cannot understand why I should not ask 
the Germans what they think of the young French 
dramatic authors.” The trip was fairly successful. 

After leaving Berlin, Monsieur Antoine went to Italy, 
and gave representations in Milan and Rome. In the 
Eternal City, the manager disappeared with the receipts, 
and that is why Antoine and his camarades returned to 
Paris last Christmas with empty pockets. There is no 
doubt that some day André Antoine will be manager of 
the Théatre Fran¢ais or the Odéon ; but, if he were to do 
no more than he has done, he would leave a great name 
inthe French theatrical world. He has done for the stage 
what Flaubert did for the novel. By bringing dramatic 
art closer to reality, he has inspired it with new life. 


THE CENTRE OF TERRESTRIAL LIFE. 


T= apparent anomalies in the distribution of animals 
on the surface of the earth have for a long time 
attracted the attention of the zoologist. How come the 
lemurs, those frail inhabitants of tropical forests, to live 
along the southern parts of Asia, separated from their kin 
in Africaand Madagascar bythe wide ocean? Why should 
ostrich-like birds live in Africa and Australia, and again 
at the southern part of South America? Not long ago, 
noologists, relying upon the current opinion of geology, 
played the Titan with land and water, inventing great 
continents and planting them in the oceans. Thus at 
their command ‘‘ Lemuria” arose from out the sea to 
make a land passage from Madagascar to India; even 
atthe present moment many assert that a huge continent, 
now sunk in the waste of waters round the southern hemi- 
sphere, stretched from the Cape to Australia, and from 
Australia to Patagonia. 

But geology, as it has abandoned the theory of catas- 
trophes for the theory of slow transformation, is also 
giving up belief in such gigantic alterations of land and 
sea. The great oceans, the great land-masses, it tells 
us, date as far back as geological evidence goes. 
Oceans and continents may have altered their outlines ; 
Malaysia, now an archipelago, was once a continent. 
Africa, now a continuous land-mass, may have been broken 
up into islands by the intruding sea. In the great land 
areas, continuous slow rising and falling has occurred, 
each area passing recurrently through successive phases : 
archipelagoes have risen to be indented continents, in- 
dented continents to be a continuous mass, and the whole 
has then slowly fallen back again to its original condition. 
But the sea and the land in their broad masses remain as 
when first divided. 

What, then, is the form of this sempiternal configura- 
tion? In the minds of most of us, it is a vague image 
remembered from a distorted ‘‘ Mercator’s Projection,” or 
from the eastern and western hemispheres flattened 
onthe pages of an atlas. These images are dimmest 
towards the poles, and so fail to give the most striking 
aspect of sea and land. But, taking a globe, turn either 
pole alternately towards you. In the south a clump of 
ice-bound land, well within the Antarctic circle, surrounds 
the pole. All else is the wide domain of ocean, broken 
only by tapering and isolated tongues of land, South 
America, the Cape, Australia, leaning down from the 
north. On the other hand, all the great continents 
expand in the northern hemisphere and shoulder each 
other around the pole. America is separated from Asia 
only by the shallowest and narrowest of straits ; an ele- 
vation of a few fathoms would unite Greenland with 
Europe. The great land area of the globe is as a cap 
thrown over the northern hemisphere, with only tattered 

es hanging across the equator to the south. 

And where did terrestrial animals come into being ? 
Tradition places their original home eastward in 
Eden. Science points certainly to some part of the 
§teat northern land-area as the centre of life for the 
larger terrestrial forms. We know that these arose suc- 
cessively, primitive birds like the ostriches coming before 
higher forms like the pheasants and singing birds, the 
Pouched marsupials preceding the antelopes and the 
» the lemurs coming before man-like apes. Each 
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wave of life spread over the whole continuous area, 
ducing after its kind: then, pressing sound the northern 
hemisphere, it met a thousand different conditions of 
environment, different foods, enemies, and climates, and 
broke up into different genera and species. But there was 
never a wave of life that had not another following it. In 
thestruggle for existence between theolderandnewertype, 
generally the newer prevailed and drove the older south- 
wards towards the diverging fringes of the land-masses. 
The vanquished left behind them on the field of battle 
only their bones, to become fossils. Sometimes succeed- 
ing waves swept along to the extreme limits of the 
land, and many early types were utterly destroyed. But 
others found sanctuary in the ends of the south, and 
were preserved in islands broken off before the newer 
types had reached them, or saved their lives by becoming 
creatures of the night, dwellers in the fastnesses of 
tropical forests. 

Fossil bones of ostrich-like birds occur in Europe and 
in Asia and North America ; their living representatives 
are the Cassowaries of New Guinea, the Emeus of 
Australia, the Ostriches of Africa, and the Rheas of 
South America. The oldest mammals now alive, the 
duck-billed Platypus and the Spiny Echidna, layers of 
eggs, kinsmen of the reptiles, have allies among 
American and European fossils; in life they are found 
only in Australia and New Guinea. The pouched 
marsupials once ranged all over the earth, covering it 
with a strange mimicry of existing mammals. Now they 
have been beaten out of Europe and Asia, even out of 
Africa, and almost entirely out of North America; but 
they have found refuge in South America, and, secluded 
in Australia, they form nearly the whole of its primitive 
fauna. So also with the lemurs; their fossil remains 
bestrew the whole earth. A few surviving forms remain 
in the forests of Africa and Southern Asia; still more of 
them, shut off in Madagascar, have defied the advent of 
newer rivals. 

But why multiply instances when the conclusion is so 
plain? As surely as in passing down the Thames from 
its sources in the hills to the London clay, one ascends 
in geological time and must dig deeper for the older beds, 
so, reviewing the animals from the south towards the 
north, one ascends in the scale of life, and must seek in 
northern fossils creatures alive in the south. The oldest 
animals have wandered furthest from the northern home, 
and their paths have diverged because the land diverges 
towards the south. But between all the scattered relics 
of ancient forms now isolated in the south, there are 
linking fossils in the continental areas of the north. Not 
by ‘‘ Lemuria,” or through an Antarctic continent, is the 
land passage between allied animal forms in Australia, 
Africa, and Patagonia, but through the highways of 
Europe and past our own doors. 


JAMES THOMSON. 


Ts collected edition of James Thomson’s poetical 
works, recently issued by Messrs. Reeves & Turner, 
affords an opportunity, which has long been wanting, 
of considering in its entirety the scattered and partly 
lost work of a remarkable writer, who, for a short time, 
towards the close of an unfortunate existence, won 
something like real fame. The author of ‘‘ The City of 
Dreadful Night” had to wait long for recognition ; but 
it cannot be said that he failed, before the end, to 
receive at least the recognition that was his due. Of 
late his name has almost dropped out of sight; the 
critics of the hour have been too busy discussing the 
immortals of the moment. Yet here we have a con- 
siderable body of work, work which certainly aims at 
great things, work planned on a large scale, and carried 
out with an unquestionable force ; work, too, which has 
been praised by those whose praise is scrupulous and 
weighty. How far does the work, looked at to-day, 
seem to justify the neglect of yesterday, or the appre- 
ciation of the day before yesterday ? 

It is a difficult question to answer, even to oneself. 
There is that about Thomson’s work which is at all 
events interesting ; it has a human appeal, almost like 
that of a distressed face, seen in passing, in-the street. 
Incorrect, commonplace, slovenly, as it so frequently is, 
there is a certain breath of life in it; there is, too, an un- 
usual quality of mind, unusual in a poet, at work behind 
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all these tawdry and slipshod lines. It has not the vice of 


so much correct and scholarly writing which passes for 
literature, and is, indeed, ‘‘ literature,” in the sense of 


Verlaine’s scornful ejaculation: ‘‘ Et tout le reste est — 


littérature!” Good writing or bad writing, it is not 
mere writing. The circumstances of James Thomson’s 
life are known ; that ‘‘ long defeat,” in which love, and 
fame, and health, and faith, all deserting him, left him 
to the sordid misery of a garret in the dingiest quarter 
of London, with only the resources of drink and drugs, 
and the inevitable ending in the hospital. . His work is 
the story of his own life, with its momentary jollities (as 
in ‘‘ Sunday up the River”), its customary gloom (as in 
City of Dreadful Night”), and strange, 
occasional mingling of tragedy and comedy in a fan- 
tastic transformation of reality:(as in ‘‘ Vane’s Story”). 
It was not merely. circumstances that made Thomson 
miserable ; it is difficult to imagine a temperament such 


asihis being anything else.“ His extreme sense of sin, 


which he tried to silence by blaspheming, would have 
done: credit to the most devout» Puritan. He was 
always, in his own.despite, and to his own despair, a 
moralist ; and his Hyde Park atheism is only the 
counterpart of the belief'of .the Hyde Park salvationist. 
He is incessantly concerned with spiritual problems, 
with the order of the universe and with his own indi- 
vidual peace of mind ; and it is to escape from his own 
mental tortures that he cries aloud : 
‘* Because a cold rage seizes one at whiles 
To show the bitter, old, and wrinkled truth 
Stripped naked of all vesture that beguiles, 
False dreams, false hopes, false masks and modes 
‘of youth ; . 
Because it gives some sense of power and passion 
In helpless impotence to try to fashion 
Our woe in living words howe’er uncouth.” 
And so the burden of his main poem is one of 
** Infections of unutterable sadness, 
Infections of incalculable madness, 
.. Infections of incurable despair.” 
This tragic-pessimism, so obviously and rootedly sincere, 
is as much‘a matter.of temperament, demanding as purely 
pathvlogical an:explanation, as the inherited craving for 
drink*which ruirfed the man’s body. It-is in this ‘‘ ana- 
tomy of melancholy,” in which he is generally engaged, 
that we'see what was most intimate in Thomson; it is 
here, really; that he is at his best, despite the brilliance 
and novelty of some of his lighter work in livelier 
veins. 
Among this lighter work there is much that demands 
consideration in any view of Thomson ,as a poet. He 
was ahead of the fashion in aiming at what we now call 
modernity ; his work is, in a certain sense, more modern 
than that of any other considerable.writer in verse. But 


in regard to his actual success in so difficult an endeavour, — 


it is not quite easy to: define; the precise measure of 
attainment. The great problem presented itself to 
him, as ‘it does to every writer: how to be real, 
true to: life, and yet poetic,.true to art. Thomson 
never quite. mastered the problem: how few have 
ever ‘mastered it! -More than. most, he cared 
for the’ trivial details, the casual accidents,: of 
‘*Sundays out,” and shop-girls’) dancing-halls; and 
he tried to-get the full value out ofi:these things by a 
certain crudity in his transference of thém to the canvas. 
To render vulgar life, it seemed to’ him-necessary to be 
vulgar. ‘Now hére, surely, was a radical misapprehen- 
sion. Here is ‘Mr. Frith with his Derby Day, as:modern 
as you please, but with only the commonness, the photo- 
graphed surface of things about us. * For the real 
modernity we must turn -to Degas; we find it in the 
new employment of a.masterly:aad really classic art in 
the interpretation of just such actual things—the very 
race-horses, if you will; but how differently seen, and 
with what careful and expressive ‘subtlety. rendered ! 
Thomson did much: he at all events caught the life at 
the moment of its movement ;‘he was intensely vivid, 
amusing, and true to the lesser and more obvious. truths 
of nature. But he did not realize that to be:modern is 


- of all achievements the most difficult; that it requires the 


most perfect command of oneself and one’s material, 
consummate art; and that here, more than elsewhere, 
a flaw, a lapse, is fatal alike to. the illusion and to the 
distinction of success. 
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- Thomson’s poetic style, though it has breadth ang mM 
times dignity, and is almost always both impressive ang 
incisive, is never, even in his most serious work, really 
finished. There is always thought at the back of it, byi 
when it seems to him that he has expressed his tho m 
clearly and trenchantly, it does not occur to him that the 
process is not ended; he does not labour, as the try. 
artist labours, to find the one, perfect, final expression 
of that thought. Surely of all subjects likely to moy, 
him to fine. utterance, the subject of Heine should hay 
been the most certain. Yet, in ‘‘Vane’s Story,” he can 
write > 
‘“‘Our poor Saint Heinrich! for he was 
A saint here of the loftiest class.” 
He will begin a striking poem, ‘‘To Our Ladies of 
Death,” with this simple.and powerful stanza : 
‘*Weary of erring in this desert Life, 
Weary of hoping hopes for ever vain, 
Weary of struggling in all-sterile strife, 
Weary of thought which maketh nothing plain, 
I close my eyes and calm my panting breath, 
And pray to Thee, O ever-quiet Death ! 
To'come and soothe away my bitter pain.” 
And then, a:few.stanzas further on, he will slip uncon. 
sciously into’false and pompous commonplace such as: 
‘* Infatuate in a Siren’s weird embrace.” 
He can be grandiose, and with real effect, and next 
moment merely turgid. At his best in such large 
movements as the/three polysyllabic lines we quoted 
from ‘‘The City of Dreadful Night,” he is rarely without 
a suspicion of commonness, which slips out, like a 
vulgarism in speech, at just the crucial moment. He 


~_formed his style, we should say, laboriously ; it appears 


to be the result of much study, and the study of many 
models, of whom the chief were Shelley, Browning, and 
Heine. It was probably from Shelley that he acquired 
his fondness for vague symbolism; from Browning that 
he learnt a certain trick of writing verse in almost the 


_ same key as prose; from Heine that he copied, not always 


successfully, a manner of executing discords with inten- 
tion. Out of these varying styles he built up a style which 
he made individual, indeed, but with an individuality 
which, above all things, lacked distinction. Contrast, 
for instance, ‘‘ Vane’s Story” with an equally modern 
poem in the same metre, Rossetti’s ‘‘ Jenny.” Herewe 
see at once the difference between a perfectly finished 
work of art and an exceedingly clever and interesting 
impromptu. Carelessness or incapacity, it matters not: 
poetic work which is not perfectly finished can never 
really prove satisfying, and in Thomson’s very best work 
there is always something not quite satisfying. Yet 
how many qualities of almost the first order went to the 
making of what we cannot justly call a success! And 
there is always that personal interest, which, associated 
as it is with the pathos of Thomson’s career, will perhaps 
do more than anything else to preserve his work from 
oblivion. 


A PURIFIED PLAY. 


‘A Leader of Men.” A new and original comedy. 
By Charles E. D. Ward. Comedy Theatre. 9 
February 1895. 


FTER all, things begin to march a little at the 
theatre. Here is Mr. Comyns Carr accepting and 
producing a play by an untried author who is apparently 
a literate person, conversant with politics and society, 
capable of intellectual interests, and even of recognizing 
a certain degree of delicacy of manner and feeling as an 
enhancement of human intercourse. If ‘‘Mr. Ward” 
were a celebrated novelist like Mr. Henry James, ora 
noted wit like Mr. Oscar Wilde, one could understand 
a manager consenting to overlook his education in con- 
sideration of his reputation ; but as nobody ever h 
of the author of ‘‘A Leader of Men” until his play 
was ‘announced, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that, Mr. Comyns Carr is so far an innovator that he 
does not regard even an unknown author as being any 
the worse for a little cultivation, or even a good deal of 
it. - The significance of this can only be appreciated by 
those who know the theatrical world well enough 
to understand how strongly it is still dominated by 
the tradition that crudity, vulgarity, and profligacy, 
no further disguised than ‘‘ evening dress ” can disguis¢ 
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wastrel, are the natural characteristics of playhouse 
od tainments. The force of this insane faith in black- 

dism is apparent enough in the huge sumg lavished 
by ers» and syndicates on stage shows with 
sothing to redeem their obvious silliness but a promise 
of as much lewdness as the audience will stand, even 
with all public sense of responsibility relieved by that 

ion which the Lord Chamberlain never seems to 
withhold from anything that is openly and‘intentionally 
vile. Where it is less apparent, but far more mis- 
chievous, is in the timidity of the managers who are 
struggling against it, and who are, of course, heavily 
handicapped by the determination of the same official to 
thrust the drama back into the gutter whenever an 
attempt is made to deal seriously with social questions 
on the stage. 

| have not dragged this public grievance of the 

censorship in here merely to ventilate it out of season 
as well as in season. It is true that ‘no question 
of censorship arises on the play Mr. Ward has written. 
But it arises very pointedly indeed on the much 
better play he did not write, but evidently would have 
written but for the certainty of seeing it strangled at its 
birth by Mr. Pigott. Mr. Ward, like all dramatic 
authors, has had to choose between infanticide and 
abortion ; and he has chosen abortion. What he meant 
to put on the stage’was that most dramatic page of our 
political history in which Mr. Gladstone, the late Charles 
Stewart Parnell, and the lady who was then Mrs. O’Shea 
were the principal figures. Lord Killarney, Mr. 
Llewellyn, M.P., and Mrs. Dundas, are as clearly stage- 
names for these three as Morton Stone, M.P.,is a stage- 
name for Mr. Timothy Healy. We all know their story 
as it was played out on the larger stage which Mr. 
Pigott, doubtless to his own great scandal, is not 
empowered to purify—how the issue of a bitter political 
conflict became suddenly bound up with that of an 
intensely exciting and tragic personal struggle between 
the two political leaders, in which it was at once apparent 
that the fiercer, younger, more terrible, least popular of 
the combatants, trapped between the compulsive force 
of-his affections on the one side, and, on the other, of the 
stubborn resistance of that unnatural deficiency in our 
law which makes a mistaken marriage indissoluble 
except at the cost of social disgrace to the woman and 
political ruin to the man, was going down, and his cause 
with it, beneath a well-timed blow from his opponent, 
driven home with the colossal weight of our public hypo- 
crisy and the Nonconformist Conscience. Probably there 
is nota playwright in the country who has not thought of 
giving artistic life and form to that drama, only to relin- 
quish the project at the thought of Mr. Pigott, and to 
pass on, possibly, to some farcical comedy theme suffi- 
ciently salacious to be sure of a license. 

Mr. Ward, being a young hand, did not wholly submit 
tothe despot. But neither did he defy him, being still 
sufficiently modest to content himself with an expurgated 
version of the tragedy. Accordingly, we have Mr. 
Llewelyn, a ‘‘ labour leader” rejoicing in the novelty of 
a following in the House of Commons, on the eve of 
forcing a crucial division—presumably concerning the 
unemployed—on the Prime Minister, a grand old man 
called Lord Killarney. Both leaders, in an amative and 
parental way respectively, flirt with a Mrs. Dundas, 
who has positively declined to live with an exceedingly 
objectionable husband. Llewelyn declares his love ; and 
Mrs. Dundas, ladylike, bids him begone. This he is 
maladroit enough to do, whereupon it becomes neces- 
sary for the lady to explain that what she meant was that 
she returns his love. People thereupon begin to talk ; 
and Mr. Timothy Healy, a/ias Morton Stone, M.P., 
rebels, and is bullied by his leader in the most trenchant 
Committee Room 15 style. Lord Killarney, also dis- 
quieted by the talking, goes to the lady and suggests 
that she shall go back to her husband in order to place 
herself above suspicion. She instantly overwhelms him 
with a tirade in which she recites the horrors of her 
marriage one by one, fitting each instance with the biting 
anti-climax, ‘‘ therefore I must go back to him.” She 
then goes to Llewelyn’s house, and is about, by taking 
up her quarters there, to save the Government, ruin the 
labour leader, and bring down Mr. Pigott’s blue pencil 
on the whole play, when another lady, also enamoured 
of the labour leader, persuades her to think better of it. 
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This ending, however moral, being most Coonan 
unhappy, as purely moral endings usually are, Mr. 
Dundas considerately expires behind the scenes, and 
thereby enables the play to comply not, only with Mr. 
Pigott’s ethical code, but also with the public demand 
that virtue shall cost nothing. 

It is a public duty to point out here that the process 
of adapting the play to Mr. Pigott has consisted in 
taking a real episode which made a profound moral 
impression on the nation, and ruthlessly demoralizing 
it. Suppose Mr. Ward had been permitted, to dramatize 
the famous case with the utmost exactitude! Suppose 
he had introduced his hero in the second act as Mr. Fox, 
and in the third as Mr. Preston; suppose he had made 
him descend from the window of Mrs. Dundas’s house 
by a fire escape at the sound of Mr. Dundas’s latchkey, 
and immediately reappear at the front door. in the 
character of a casual visitor delighted to see his old 
friend back again, still he could have gone no further 
than he actually has gone: that is, represented a married 
woman as deliberately transferring her declared affection 
from her husband to another man. The difference in 
point of adultery would have been a mere technical 
difference of no moral significance whatever. But there 
would have been the Yery serious difference that in the 
real story the adultery brought tragic consequences 
which may yet nerve us to bring our marriage law into 
harmony with those of most other highly civilized 
communities, whereas in the perversion made for Mr 
Pigott the consequences are that the lady and her lover 
live happily ever after, the husband being slaughtered 
by Providence like a Chicage pig for their convenience. 
Such are the results of handing over the drama to be 
purified by a respectable householder at a guinea an act 
or two guineas for three. 7? 

Allowing for the shackles in which the author had to 
work, the play is by no means an unwelcome one, though 
how far its simplicity and refinement. of feeling and its 
chivalrous idealism of sentiment are qualities of the 
author’s youth, and how far of his genius, remains to be 
seen. The character-drawing has hardly any individuali- 
zation. The three young women, a little etherealized, are 
feminine enough, and very sympathetically and tenderly 
handled ; but then they are all the same young woman 
with different names. It is much the same with the men: 
one fails to catch any idiosyncrasy. Even the attempt, 
made for the sake of comic relief, to make one of them 
a bounder and another an idiot, came off very faintly, 
though it was, one must admit, powerfully reinforced by 
the artists entrusted with the two parts in question. ,The 
flashes of wit in the play, brilliant enough in themselves, 
made no effect, because they did not illuminate either 
the character of the utterers or any irony in the dramatic 
situation.. And the persons of the drama belong rather 
to the world of imagination than of reality. Even the 
feeling, which is the author’s most effective quality so far, 
is imaginative feeling, and never has quite the conviction 
that experience alone brings ; but it is fine and intellec- 
tual as well as abundant. Every act was saved by some 
stroke of it: indeed the play was triumphantly rescued, 
act by act, rather than carried safely and surely through ; 
yet the total result was a very considerable success for a 
young author making his first attempt with a difficult 
and ambitious theme. 

The acting, as far as the gentlemen in the cast were 
concerned, several times touched the point of making 
me think it the very worst I had ever seen. I will not 
venture to criticize Mr. Fred Terry ; for, frankly, I did 
not understand his proceedings. It did not seem to me 
that any person, labour leader or other, would have 
spoken the author’s words as Mr. Terry spoke them, or 
accompanied them with the gestures he used. Nor did 
his tones and gestures strike me as having that beauty 
and grace which one looks for as the differentia between 
a skilled actor and an ordinary gentleman who has not 
specialized himself in these directions. I do not fora 
moment accuse Mr. Fred Terry of being a bad actor. 
The position he occupies is, I presume, hardly to be won 
without considerable professional competence. Neither 
is mine. And yet I could see neither appropriateness in 
the design, nor skill and elegance in the execution of his 
impersonation of Robert Llewelyn. If the fault is with 
me, I can only express my regret. Mr. H. B. Irving 
was not good as Louis Farquhar: he was gratuitously 
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tragic, and introduced the heroics of facial expression 
into drawing-room comedy in a way that he will not 
dream of five years hence; but he is industriously and 
successfully learning to act; and that is for him at 
esent the whole duty of man. If Mr. Dennis’s Lord 
Killarney was not a very remarkable performance, that 
was perhaps as much the author’s fault as the actor’s. 
Something was supposed to be wrong with Mr. Carne’s 
acting as the Archdeacon. The defect was really in his 
wig, which was a powdered servant’s wig, and gave him 
an irresistible air of being his own coachman. 
Fortunately for Mr. Ward, the women’s parts, on 
which the play chiefly depends, were in capable hands. 
Miss Marion Terry and Miss Alma Murray not only 
kriow the technical routine of their business—which is 
really saying a good deal nowadays—but their execution 
has a cultivated artistic character throughout ; and each 
has an original and completely formed style. The two 
styles—Miss Murray’s carefully guarded, and a little 
reticent and fastidious; Miss Terry’s delicately frank 
and sympathetic—contrast very happily, making the 
scene between the two women in the last act a very 
pretty piece of work indeed. Unfortunately the public, 
accustomed to tolerate any sort of bumptious bungling, 
provided a big effect is pulled off now and then by some 
actor or actress for whom it has a purely personal 
admiration, did not show half as much appreciation of 
this scene as of Miss Terry’s big curtain points, which, 
to be sure, were admirably done, but which would have 
been just as loudly applauded had they been crudely 
thrown at our heads by the youngest and rawest of our 
leading ladies. When, in this third act, Miss Murray 
and Miss Terry left the stage, and the men came on, it 
was as if we had suddenly passed from a first-rate 
theatre to a country-house infested with amateurs. 
Miss May Harvey, with a pretty but rather colourless 
part, was too strong for it: her opportunities evidently 
ie in tragi-comic parts of a much more forcible kind. 
Still, that is more her grievance than the author’s: one 
does not complain of receiving overweight. G. B. S. 


DR. PARRY’S ‘‘ KING SAUL.” 


[* Kensington and the provinces Dr. Hubert Parry’s 

music is vastly admired ; and the man is beloved of 
all that come within range of his winning personality. 
In country places where they still date from 1846, 
‘*Job” is spoken of as the greatest oratorio since 
** Elijah” (which is not saying much); and those 
critics who have taken the composer by the hand are 
mostly willing to concur. Even the critics who cannot 
admire Dr. Parry the composer rarely proceed to lay their 
curse upon his work until they have bestowed upon 
Dr. Parry the man the heartiest of blessings ; and this 
is right, for he is worthy the highest respect of us 
all. We only follow the general custom in professing 
the esteem in which we hold him. He was appointed 
Director of the Royal College of Music by certain gentle- 
men whose qualifications we have not as yet carefully 
scrutinized ; he is a teacher of composition who has (in 
our opinion) sent many a hopeful young fellow along 
the path to musical perdition ; his oratorios are sung 
by the Royal Choral Society, that never yet took up a 
work on its merits: and it is therefore on none of these 
accounts that we esteem him. We esteem Dr. Parry 
because he has tramped sturdily along his own road, 
neither dallying with the critic-librettist, nor turning 
aside to the market-towns, nor seeking advertisement at 
the hands of the ever-willing interviewer. Schoolmaster, 
pedant, though he is, by instinct as by training, he has 
never lost his eye for the beautiful; living in an 
atmosphere of intrigue, hard by the cesspool of 
academical musical life, he has—with the sole excep- 


‘tion of one lamentable falling off—kept himself un- 


smirched. So much we cheerfully concede to the man, 
but with regard to the composer we must take a different 
tone. Surprising claims have been made for that gentle- 
man. It is vociferously proclaimed that he is our greatest 
composer, as though that, if true, were not a matter 
rather for shame than congratulation ; and, worse still, 
we are requested to imitate him. ‘‘ In Dr. Parry,” it 
has been written, ‘‘ we have a composer of true genius 
._- « [who] has indicated the lines on which our freedom 
may be regained, and it is not too much to say that the 
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prospects of our English art depend on the extent to 
which we accept his leadership.” Now, we think this 
very much “‘ too much to say”; we think the Claim for 
Dr. Parry’s genius preposterous, and the appeal for ‘ 
following mischievous ; and we will show why, « 
Saul” was given by the Royal Choral Society at the 
Albert Hall on 7 February, with Miss Brema, Miss 
Wilson, Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Powell, and Mr. Henschel, as singers, and the Composer 
as conductor. Let us examine the work. 

To begin with, Dr. Parry’s choice of subject is often 
significant. He has a curious fondness for the themes 
of the masterworks of old time. For instance, he must 
needs reset Pope’s ‘‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” which 
Handel had already wedded to sublime music; then 
eliminating Jennens from Handel’s ‘‘ L’Allegro,” he sets 
**L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso” without the banal “]j 
Moderato”; ‘‘ Judith ” is not so far away from ** Judas 
Maccabeus,” and ‘‘King Saul” is Handel’s “Sayj» 
with a great deal left out. Further, he incorporates jp 
his libretto many biblical verses that have been set before, 
even when verses less hackneyed might have served 
the purpose better. Leaving this for a moment ang 
turning to Dr. Parry’s music, are we not haunted in 
bar with a sense, always uneasy, eventually e . 
ating, of having heard something like it before? Some. 
times it is possible to point to that something : to give 
only two instances, a ‘‘ theme of lamentation” (as Mr, 
Bennett calls it) is simply—of all things in the world!— 
Mendelssohn's trifling ‘‘Be ye faithful unto death” 
(variants of it are found in Michal’s song ‘‘ Arise and 
sing ”"—omitted on 7 February—and ‘Lift up your 
voices,” which forms part of the following chorus) ; and 
the opening of the Maiden’s chorus in the first act js 
coloured by the alternate tonic and submediant harmonies 
from ‘‘Lohengrin.” We might give a score of further 
examples. Dr. Parry, in fact, is as incorrigible a plagiarist 
as Handel; but he does not ‘‘convey” in the Handel 
manner, nor indeed the Wagner, or Beethoven, or Bach 
manner. Wagner, for example, takes a well-worn series 
of notes, and so infuses himself into it that it is veritably 
transmuted, and we have a ‘‘ Tristan” love-theme: a 
thing that reminds of nothing else, and is unique in music. 
But so far from this being the case with Dr. Parry, one 
cannot with ease follow his music with close attention, 
not because it is complicated or recondite, but because 
in its maddest whirls the vexatious sense of reminiscence 
sends one’s mind off at a tangent to grope in memory for 
the original phrase which, we are convinced, gave rise 
to this or that echo. Now, we have only to consider 
Dr. Parry’s choice of subject, of particular verses, and 
this trick of reminiscence, in conjunction with the fact 
(which he who runs may read in ‘‘ The Art of Music” 
and elsewhere) that Dr. Parry is a pedant with—0O 
quaint combination !—an intense love of the beautiful 
and noble, and his secret becomes clear as the day. 
Being a pedant, he is wholly without original emotion, 
and what with him stands for inspiration comes from 
outside—generally from the masterworks of music. He 
has lived amongst masterpieces, and loved them, and 
naturally tries to imitate them, as budding poets try 
their ’prentice hands on Shakespearian tragedies. Pos- 
sibly Dr. Parry’s immense technical facility deludes him 
into the belief that he is inspired and original ; but it is 
plain enough that he only meddled with the story of Saul 
because Handel’s ‘‘ Saul,” or scenes from other works 
that could be imitated in ‘“‘ King Saul,” gave him plea- 
sure, that he set faithful, tireless, tiresome old servants of 
biblical texts once again because pleasing memories 
lingered of the music that some other composers had 
associated with them long ago. In his own music he 
unmistakably uses the phrases and passages that remind 
him of the sensations and emotions he felt when he first 
heard them, that is to say, he uses an arbitrary language, 
which may mean much to him—for the associative power 
of sounds is extraordinary—but which means little or 
nothing to his audience. The worst of it all is that Dr. 
Parry is much too clever to be a candid and servile im! 
tator. He seeks to avoid comparison between ‘Saul 
and ‘‘King Saul” by setting the story with its main 
motive, its very soul, left out; and rather than let his 
music be commonplace he forces it into the most extra- 

ordinary and artificial shapes he can devise. Neverthe 
less, story and music reflect the old things—indeed, if 
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did not, they would mean as little to Dr. Parry as 
do now to us; and the distortions intended togive an 


air of originality serve only to make the reflections tease 
the brain the more annoyingly. ° 
Dr. Parry neither follows Handel closely, giving us 
an honest, straightforward oratorio, nor does he follow 
Mendelssohn and Spohr and produce honeyed sentiment, 
nor Wagner and neglect the old forms altogether ; 
but he goes a little way with each of them in turn. 
“King Saul” is an extraordinary hybrid, showing 
Wagner in the ‘‘leit-motiv” and partial abandonment of 
detached movements, Spohr and Mendelssohn in the 
lullaby music of the third act and elsewhere, Handel in 
the directness, not to say plainness, of some of the choral 
writing. Now, the ‘‘leit-motiv,” the ‘‘representative 
theme,” is a dangerous edged-tool to place in the hands 
of incompetent persons, and Dr. Parry misuses it with 
grave absurdity. Obviously, a theme can be attached only 
to a person or idea that has, so to speak, an emotional 
uivalent : indeed, the themeisexpressiveof this emotion, 
and not of the idea or person. Used so, in the Wagnerian 
drama of passion, or as a mode of characterization in the 
music-drama of character which is not yet invented, the 
resentative theme is reasonable enough; while as a 
mere label it is not only unreasonable, but unnecessary, 
for in opera a character can always be distinguished by 
his get-up, or in oratorio by a reference to the pro- 
me. As the characters in ‘‘ King Saul” lack 
nality, are indeed only wandering shadows, and em- 
bodiments of no particular passions, Dr. Parry’s themes 
are merely labels. They express nothing, have no dis- 
tinctive outline, colour, or even rhythm, and as thematic 
material are sterile. Their significance, like that of all 
Dr.Parry’s phrases,is arbitrary, accidental: Saul’s themes 
would serve equally well for David or for Michal, and 
either of theirs would serve for Saul. It follows that Dr. 
Parry’s characterization is of the crudest and most 
primitive sort: though Saul sings bass, David tenor, and 
Michal soprano, the parts are alike colourless, alike 
unvocal. Saul’s best song is heard on his first entry; and 
David and Michal promise well in the love-duet, but 
presently go off into elephantine coquettishness. The 
Witch of Endor is sleepy, and even Miss Brema could 
not make the Evil Spirit any other than an aimless back- 
biting vixen. The choral writing makes one wonder 
that Dr. Parry, with such noble traditions behind him, 
should have done no better. The straightforward bits 
are barren; and ‘‘He that watcheth over Israel” is 
prettily sentimental. What a distance we have travelled, 
and in what a direction, since Palestrina’s Mass, 
“Aeterna Christi munera,” Byrde’s D minor Mass, or 
even Bach’s Magnificat or Handel’s ‘‘Worthy is the 
Lamb”! We have lost simplicity and sincerity, and got 
instead thematic development ; and we are not likely to 
gain by the change. Mr. Bennett’s useful analysis 
shows, what no one would detect in performance, that 
the music of ‘‘ King Saul” is largely built up of the 
various representative themes. That the iron of acade- 
micism could enter so deep into the soul of so white-hot 
an enthusiast as Dr. Parry would be unbelievable were 
not the music before us ; and it proves that, in practice 
at any rate, he has got little further than the lamented 
Macfarren. The great masters did indeed weave their 
webs of sound of shreds of their themes, variously 
metamorphosed, and thus, but only incidentally, gave 
their ‘workings out” an intellectual continuity corre- 
sponding with the underlying emotional or esthetic 
continuity ; but the pedant weaves his web of sound 
to show how ingeniously he can use his shreds 
of subject-matter. This is what Dr. Parry does. 
His music has the superficial intellectual continuity, 
and a deaf man, or a musical critic without emotion or 
esthetic perception, could not possibly distinguish be- 
tween some pages of Parry and some pages of Wagner. 
To the composer, it may be, hischoice phrases, of privately 
attached emotional and esthetic meaning, give a value 
to the strata of dreary ‘‘ working out” in which, like flies 
in amber, they are embedded ; but to us it seems that 
his music is pure mathematics, at its best ‘‘ dry,” at its 
Worst appallingly ugly, and always astoundingly clever. 
Clever: the word brings us back to the point whence 
We started. This is the music we are told to imitate ; 
this the composer we are invited to follow. Now, 
cleverness is the last thing that should be evident in a 
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work of art ; it is the trace of the tool, the token of in- 
complete mastery. Only by dint of relentless analysis 
does one come on the cleverness of Palestrina and Bach. 
But the best thing Dr. Parry’s admirers can say of his 
music is that it is clever ; and they are right. ‘‘ King 
Saul” is the apotheosis of mere cleverness ! To imitate 
it, though never so distantly, is to follow the Royal 
College young men who turn out endless cantatas and 
overtures in which we find cleverness inversely propor- 
ate to beauty. Music in England languishes for want 
of simplicity and sincerity, not of cleverness. If we 
must follow some one, he must be a man whose work 
shows these prime qualities, a whole artist, and not like 
Dr. Parry, half an artist, and that the appreciative half. 
Let us all respect, nay, reverence and love, the amiable 
man, the enthusiast ; but the circumstances demand 
that we, who believe that to follow the composer will be 
mischievous, shall offer our verdict on his work, merely 
for what it is worth, based only on the considera- 
tions we have brought forward, with no pretence of 
authority, but with due emphasis. Therefore we say 
that as an essay in pedanticism ‘‘ King Saul” merits 
the highest praise that pedants reserve for each other’s 
exercises, and as a work of art it is utterly, unimagin- 
ably, insufferably bad. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—IIlL. 
A Strrixinc ConrTRAST. 


N the first of this series of articles we referred to the 
remarkable divergence of practice among life insur- 
ance offices as regards the allotment of bonuses to 
**endowment” policies. Such policies are now granted — 
by every one of the seventy-five offices doing ordinary 
life insurance business in the United Kingdom. Twenty- 
seven Offices give the same reversionary bonus to 
endowments as'to whole-life policies, seventeen offices 
give a smaller bonus, five others a larger bonus, and in. 
seventeen cases (including those in which this form of 
insurance has only lately been undertaken) the amount 
of the bonus seems doubtful. The nine remaining offices 
pay no bonus at all on endowment policies, six of them 
for esoteric reasons which we confess ourselves unable 
to divine, the other three for the very best of all reasons 
—they have no surplus to distribute, and therefore there 
are no profits for anybody. 

The two societies we have selected for review this 
week furnish a striking illustration of the extent to 
which the prospects of an insurer may be affected by a 
difference of system. The Actuary of the National 
Provident Institution separates the endowment fund 
from the other funds of the society, and maintains that 
he is thus enabled to allot a larger bonus to an endow- 
ment policy than to a whole-life policy of equal amount. 
On the other hand, the Actuary of the Caledonian 
Insurance Company points out that, as a reversionary 
bonus on an endowment policy is payable earlier than an 
equal bonus on a whole-life policy (assuming the average 
expectation of life), its present cash value is much 
greater; and he therefore computes the endowment 
bonuses at a lower rate. We need not attempt to decide 
which of these authoritiesis rightin the abstract,or whether 
they are both wrong and the middle course of granting 
an equal bonus all round, which, as we saw last week, 
is pursued by the Scottish Widows’ Fund, is after all 
the fairest. We are here concerned with the practical 
results arrived at, or to be expected; and it is obvious 
that, from an investor’s point of view, the Caledonian 
method of distribution cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. The following comparative table shows the 
addition made by each society to a policy for £1000, 
payable in 15, 25, or 35 years: 


Premiums Gain or Loss 
Age Policy accumu- ascom- 
Office. Ageat when Annual and lated at 2} pared with 
Pay- Premium. Bonusat percent a 2¢ per 
able Maturity. compound cent invest 
ment. 
£s.a. & 
National Providest 35 ... 50 ... 6710 © ... 1250 140... + x 
Caledonian . 38 go «. Gaz 8 ... 1223... 93 
National Provident 20 ... 55 8 ... 1672 ... 1567 ... + 105 
It will be seen that the Caledonian premiums are 
somewhat lower than those charged by the National 
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Provident Institution. We have therefore calculated 
the amount which an annual sum equal to the National 
Provident premium would produce, in’ ‘each’ case, if 
invested in the Caledonian Company. | In the first case, 
the insurer would receive barely - £1166, instead of 

1250;‘in the second case, £1303 10s., instead of 

1477; and, in the third case, £1424 10s., instead of 

The effect of each system on endowments as compared 
with‘whole-life policies may be very simply exemplified. 
The foregoing table shows'that, under thé last National 
Provident valuation, a ‘twenty-five ‘years’ endowment 
policy for £1000, effected ‘at the age ‘of 30, would be 
awarded £;477 ;' but'the bonus on a‘ whole-life:policy for 
the same amount, effécted at the same age -and date, 
would be £377, or just'£100 ess. On the other hand, 
a similar endowment policy in the Caledonian'‘Company 
would receive an ‘addition of only £250,‘ whereas the 
bonus on the corresponding whole-life policy would be 
4343 15s., or‘nearly £100 more. In fact, the system 
pursued by the’ National Provident -Institution has 
hitherto enabled that society to grant exceptionally 
favourable bonuses on endowments; ‘andthe results 
given above are distinctly better than those obtainable 
from the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

One very important question, however, remains to be 
considered. Are these results likely to be maintained ? 
At the last valuation, the surplus for distribution showed 
an appreciable falling off ;- arid we venture to think that 
the reason is not far to seek. The society has not been 
slow to advertise the advantages which it offers to 
investors, and it is apparent from the following statistics 
that these representations have not been without effect. 
The amount of the endowment insurances on the books 


was : 

In November 1887__. - 41,424,628 
‘In November 1892. 
Increase inendowments . ‘ 1,309, 
The amount assured under whole-life policies was : 

In November 1887. + $9,593,830 
In November 1892. 8,947,108 
Decrease in whole-life business . 646,722 

Now, we are not in the confidence of the National 
Provident Institution. If we were, we should very much 
like to ask the actuary whether the endowment business 
is really so much more profitable than the whole-life 
business as to justify the payment of an additional re- 
versionary bonus at the rate of about 8s. per cent per 
annum on the sum assured ; whether it is quite certain 
that the endowment class is not given the benefit of the 
best-paying investments, or that it'has not been unduly 
favoured in apportioning the expenses of management ; 
and whether it was not owing to some mistake of this 
sort, which might easily have been initiated at a time 
when the endowment policies were comparatively few, 
that the society had a smaller surplus to divide in 1892, 
when they comprised nearly one-fourth of the whole 
business. Failing adequate assurances on these points, 
we confess that we do not look for the maintenance 
of the high rate of bonus hitherto paid on these 
policies. 

No “‘ without profit” policies are issued ; and, although 
we have nothing to say against this in principle, the fact 
remains that the society is thus deprived of a source of 
revenue which some proprietary companies assert is 
sufficient to provide entirely for the shareholders’ divi- 
dends. The rate of interest earned on’ investments, 
though satisfactory, is not exceptional: the expenses of 
management are moderate, but several offices are con- 
ducted at least as cheaply. In short, there is no appa- 
rent reason why the members should fare better than in 
other good societies. 

At the same time, the office is undoubtedly sound, 
and probably it will continue to Pn quite as good a 
return to the investor as that offered by the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. This, as we have already pointed out, 
is about equivalent to compound interest on the pre- 
miums at the rate of 2} per cent per annum, with the 
life insurance thrown into the bargain. We do not 
think that more than this can reasonably be expected. 

It should be observed that the National Provident 
Institution has hitherto paid no interim bonus at death ; 
and, so far as we are aware, the interim bonus paid to 
survivors in the endowment class, when the policy. 


matures between one valuation and the next, has 
been made public. At any rate, the insurer will do 
to let the date of maturity of his policy coincide with, o 
follow as closely as possible upon, the termination of 8 
quinquennium. 

The Caledonian Insurance Company is unquestion 
an excellent institution—from the point of view of the 
shareholders. If our ‘small investor: can manage ty 
become possessed of a few shares, £5 paid, at a mode. 
rate price, by all means let him ‘do ‘so; -but ke wij 
probably have to pay £30 apiece for them. From, 
policy-holders’ standpoint, however, the outlook is not 
particularly rosy. The Company is'an old one and js 
sound enough, but the shareholders take too large a 
proportion of the profits, and the whole-life policies haye 
never been allotted more than a “‘ simple” reversionary 
bonus at the rate of £1 7s. 6d. per cent per annum 
on the amount assured. We have seen that, ip 
the case of an ordinary endowment policy, the rate 
is reduced to £1 per cent per annum ; and it would 
be unnecessary to go beyond the figures already given, 
were it not that a few years ago the Company took what 
was then an altogether new departure by offering endow. 
ment policies at special rates without medical examina. 
tion. In order that the system on which these policies 
are granted may be understood, it should be explained 
that an ordinary endowment insurance consists of two 
parts—viz., an endowment payable only on survival of 
the specified term, and a life policy payable only if the 
insured should die in the course of that term. One of 
these events, of course, must happen, and the two 
premiums chargeable in respect of them are added 
together and constitute the endowment insurance pre- 
mium. In the Caledonian ‘“‘no medical examination” 
scheme, the amount of the second item—the “ term” 
policy—is made one half of the endowment, so that, 
if a policy-holder dies during the currency of his 
policy, his heirs obtain only half as much as he 
himself would have obtained on survival of the term. 
The practical effect of this provision is somewhat 
curious. In many cases the premiums become less 
as the age of effecting the policy increases. Thus, 
a twenty-years endowment policy, effected at the age of 
thirty, costs £38 12s. 1d. a year; but, if effected at the 
age of forty, it only costs £38 10s. 5d. a year. The 
bonus on these policies is reserved for division among 
the representatives of those members who shall have 
paid two-thirds of the stipulated number of premiums, 
and who shall die before the maturity of the endowment. 
This is certainly no more than fair, for, unless the bonus 
is much better than we expect it to be, a policy-holder 
who dies in the course of thé last few years of the term, 
will have madé but a bad bargain for his heirs. Itis 
difficult to say how much disease, or tendency to disease, 
a man should be afflicted with before deciding to take 
out one of these policies. In some cases they may confer 
a genuine boon ; but those are scarcely the cases, we 
imagine, that the Company is most anxious to secure. 
For healthy lives, they are not worth a moment’s con- 
sideration. 


MONEY MATTERS, 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


TT directors of the Great Northern and City Rail- 
way Company have acted rightly in returning the 
money subscribed, since the issue did not succeed. It 
is to be regretted that the public did not support the 
undertaking better, for it is certain that the Great 
Northern Railway Company requires greater facilities 
for its suburban traffic, and especially for its traffic with 
the City. As yet, however, electric railways are not if 
favour with the investing public. It will be recollected 
that the Hampstead Company also failed last year, and 
one or two other enterprises that are ready to be brought 
out are kept back because of the disinclination of the 
public to subscribe. The failure of the issue in another 
way is notable, as it shows that the condition of affairs 
in the United States is alarming investors and rendering 
them unwilling to part with their money. At the 

resent time underground railways are greatly needed 
in London to relieve the congested traffic of the streets; 
and there seems no reason to doubt that electricity is 4 
better motive power than steam. After a while no 
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doubt the public will perceive this and will be prepared 
to support such enterprises ; but unfortunately it appears 
clear that small undertakings like the Great Northern 
and City Railway are not in favour with the public. 


- 

According to the Egyptian revenue returns, the total 
receipts last year slightly exceeded 10$ millions sterling, 
and the total expenditure 9} millions sterling, leaving 
a surplus of a,little gover 4800,000, of which only 

158,000 is at the disposal of the Government, the re- 
mainder, being handed over to the Public Debt Com- 
mission. , The surplus would have been still larger, but 
that: the collection of a portion of the revenue was 

tponed on account of the low prices. The Customs 
and railway receipts were the largest on record. The 
Customs gave £846,000, and the railways £1,800,000. 
£700,000 of debt was paid off during the year, and the 
reserves were raised to nearly 4} millions sterling. 
Nearly a million and a half of this is due to debt Conver- 
sions, and nearly 2} millions sterling have been accumu- 


lated out of surplus revenue. 


According to the New York Commercial Chronicle, 
the total production of gold throughout the world last 
was very nearly 374 millions sterling, an increase of 
nearly 5 millions sterling over the year before, and of 
neatly 17 millions sterling compared with ten years pre- 
viously. The figures, however, are largely estimates, 
and we are inclined to think are somewhat exaggerated. 
That there was a marked increase in the output we do not 
doubt ; especially in South Africa, in the United States, 
and in Australia. But there are no really trustworthy 
figures for most of the mines.. Even in the United States 
the figures are doubtful, various authorities arriving at 
different results. ,So far.as Russia is concerned the un- 
certainty is, greater,still, and respecting countries of 
small production there is very little really known. . Still, 
no doubt can be entertained that the production of gold 
last year far exceeded that of any previous year in 
modern times. It was probably 5 or 6 millions larger 
than the largest output immediately after the discoveries 
in California and Australia, and everything points to a 
continued increase, especially in South Africa and Western 
Australia. The augmented yield has not as yet influenced 
prices, mainly because of the widespread distrust, espe- 
cially in the United States and in Australia. Until some- 
thing is done to put the American currency in order and to 
revive confidence in Australia, there is little probability 
ofa marked rise in prices. But by-and-by there must 
be a very considerable rise. It is quite true, of course, 
that the consumption of gold is vastly larger now than 
it was even twenty years ago, and that, therefore, the 
increased supply will not have so great an effect as the dis- 
coveries in California and Australia had. Much, however, 
depends upon the policy that is finally adopted in the 
United States. There is a very strong party in favour 
of silver there, while there is also a very strong party in 
favour of gold. Which will ultimately succeed is as yet 
doubtful. If the United States adopts silver, then the 
increased supply of gold will have an extraordinary in- 
fluence by-and-by. On the other hand, if the United 
States adopts the single gold standard, there will be a 
very large demand for gold for the United States. So 
far as Europe is concerned there is not much probability 
ofa large demand. .Austria and Hungary will require 
about 10 millions sterling to complete their currency 
reform ; but the United Kingdom, France, and Germany 
have as much gold as they need, and it would seem that 
the Russian supply must also be ample. Of course the 
great military Governments will continue to accumulate 
gold as they have been doing for over twenty years. 
But their accumulations are already so very large that 
their demands will not much affect the gold market ; the 
main doubt is as regards the United States, South 
America, India, and possibly Japan. If India were to 
adopt a gold standard, and attempt to obtain a gold 
currency likewise, she would require perhaps 40 or 50 
millions sterling —it may be even more—and the United 
States would require as much. But few believe that a gold 
currency can be established in India ; and respecting the 
United States, as already said, no definite opinion can 


| Yet be formed. 


’ The’ belief that the new American loan will lead to 
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large withdrawals of gold has raised the rate of discount’ 
in the open market this week to 1} per cent. The rate 
of interest for short loans, however, is very low, and at 
the Stock Exchange settlement this week borrowers 
were able to obtain all they required at from 1} to 2 per 
cent, and sometimes even lower. The talk about large 
gold withdrawals is unfounded. Altogether only about 
six millions sterling are to be raised in this market ; 
and much the larger part will be obtained without going 
to the Bank of England. It is understood that already 
the Messrs. Rothschild have accumulated about a million 
sterling, and there will be no difficulty in obtaining what 
is wanted from the receipts that are coming in from 
abroad and from accumulated stocks upon the Continent. 
Everything will be done to avoid taking much from the 
Bank of England. 


The India Council offered for tender on Wednesday 
sixty lakhs of rupees, and sold the whole amount at a little 
over 1s. o} jd. per rupee. The silver market continues 
very quiet, the price fluctuating about 27}d. per ounce. 


The Stock Exchange Settlement this week showed a 
considerable reduction in the speculative account open. 
For some time past the weaker operators in the mining 
market have been selling, while the purchasers are 
wealthy people who are able to pay for what they buy, 
and consequently the amount to be carried forward is 
much smaller than it was. There was only a small 
demand for loans, therefore, and rates were easy. 
As a result, there has been a decided improvement 
in the mining market. One or two stocks are lower, 
especially Sheba shares, because of the flooding of the 
mine. But generally prices recovered decidedly this 
week, Paris having again begun to buy.. The prob- 
ability, however, is that business will remain much 
quieter for some time yet, partly because of the un- 
certainty as to what may be done in the United States, 
and partly because the speculation was too wild a little 
while ago, and most of the weaker speculators have 
suffered losses. One firm of jobbers failed during the 
Settlement, and three members have been expelled for 
dishonourable conduct. These events had a temporary 
influence on some departments, especially the ,Home 
Railways. The reports of the different railway companies 
are considered disappointing, although, in fact, they 
were only what might have been expected; ‘and the 
traffic receipts are not good. In spite, however, of this 
and of the great frost, the state of trade throughout the 
country is not bad. The home trade indeed is wonder- 
fully good, considering all the circumstances ; and, in 
spite of the crisis in the United States, the exports to 
that country were larger in January than for a consider- 
able time before. The American market is naturally 
very depressed. The total stock of gold in the United 
States Treasury is now little over 8 millions sterling, 
and to replenish it the Government has had to contract 
for a loan of about 12} millions sterling, for which it has 
to pay as much as 3 per cent—an extravagantly high 
rate for so great a country as the United States, 
but rendered justifiable because the Government cannot 
pledge itself specifically to pay principal and interest in 
gold. The President has sent a second message to 
Congress, pointing out the injury to the credit of the 
country, and urging once more that explicit authority 
should be given to borrow in gold. Whether the 
authority will be granted is uncertain as we write, and 
therefore it is not surprising that there should be wide- 
spread alarm. The European public is selling rather 
than buying, and the American public is disheartened. 
If Congress acts wisely, no doubt there will be a rapid 
and considerable recovery; but if it does not, prices 
are likely to go much lower, for then it will be feared 
that the Government will be unable to meet its obliga- 
tions in gold, and such a fear as that may at any 
moment cause a panic. Central and South American 
stocks are neglected, and there is not very much doing 
upon the Continental Bourses. It is understood that 
the Austro-Hungarian Government contemplates bring-., 
ing out a loan for 8 or 10 millions sterling, for which all 
the preparations are made. In Paris, too, preparations 
are being made for funding about 40 millions sterling of, 
floating debt, and the general impression is that the. 
great bankers will support the market. rae 
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Consols closed on Thursday at 104}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of }. In most other first- 


* class stocks there is likewise some improvement ; but 


Australasian Government stocks are down a little. For 
example, Victorian 3}’s closed on Thursday at 97}, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 3. Inthe 
Home Railway market there has been a decided im- 
provement during the week. Caledonian Undivided 
closed on Thursday at 130, a rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday of #; Great Eastern closed at 
77, likewise a rise of #; North-Western closed at 
179}, a rise of 1; and Midland closed at 156}, a 
rise of 1}. In the American department quotations 
are lower. Canadian Pacific shares closed at 503, a fall 
of 2}; Erie Second Mortgage Bonds closed at 61}, a fall 
of 2; and Milwaukee shares closed at 57}, a fall of 1. 
In the Argentine department there has been a very con- 
siderable recovery. Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ord. 
closed at 105, a rise of 1; Central Argentine closed at 
73%, a rise of 4; Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ord. closed 
at 68, a rise of 5 ; Argentine Government Bonds of 1886 
closed at 67}, a rise of 1; and the Lunding Loan closed 
at 74}, a rise of 3. In the inter-Bourse department 
Greeks of 1884 closed at 31}, a rise of 1}; Italian closed 
at 88, a rise of }$; and Spanish closed at 773, a rise of 
1}. In the South African market De Beers shares closed 
at 20,°,, a rise of 1; Jagersfontein closed at 183, a rise 
of 3}; Henry Nourse closed at 6, also a rise of }%; 
Geldenhuis Deep Level closed at 6}, a rise of 3; and 
City and Suburban closed at 183, a rise of 2}; but Sheba 
shares closed at 26s. 6d., a fall of 6s. od. 


NEW ISSUES. 
A Pusiic ComMpaNy INCUBATOR. 


In our issue of 2 February, while criticizing somewhat 
adversely a new Company called ‘‘The New Zealand 
Jubilee Gold Mine, Limited,” we drew attention to the 
fact that the vendor was acertain Mr. Frederic Augustus 
Thompson, who was further connected, as chairman or 
otherwise, with the Decatur Mines Syndicate, the 
Keysville Gold Mining Company, the Kromdraii Gold 
Mining Company, the South Simmer and Jack Deep 
Level Gold Mining Company, the Van Ryn Estate and 
Gold Mining Company, and the Mexican General Land 
Mortgage and Investment Company. As these were 
only a few of the Companies with which Mr. Frederic 
Augustus Thompson was connected, we went on to assert 
that the ‘‘ limit is not yet reached of Mr. Thompson’s 
mining activity ; he appears again on the Board of the 
‘Mainlaind Consols, Limited’” ; and in this case Mr. 
Thompson represents the vendor Company, which bears 
no less a title than ‘‘The West Australian Exploring and 
Finance Corporation, Limited.” But when we talked a 
fortnight ago of Mr. Thompson’s mining activity, we had 
no idea that he or his finance corporation intended to pro- 
duce a new mining company each and every week. A few 
days ago, however, Mr. Frederic Augustus Thompson 
appeared again as the vendor to ‘‘The Robinson Gold 
Mines, Limited ” (formed to acquire the ‘‘ Cocktail” and 
‘*Burster”’ Gold Mining Leases), and now we see from 
a letter signed by one Mr. Whitaker Wright, managing 
director of the West Australian Exploring and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, that ‘‘the next Company to which 
we shall invite subscriptions will be the Golden Crown, 
Limited, incorporated to acquire the celebrated Golden 
Crown and other Leases, pronounced by many to be the 
richest (sic) property yet discovered in the White Feather 
district of Western Australia. Several hundredweight 
of stone from the Golden Crown, /iterally studded with 
gold, is now on view at the offices,” and so forth. 

Now, as the Mainland Consols was said to possess 
‘*a rich chute of ore,” averaging ‘‘ about 1000 ounces 
of gold per ton,” it is apparent that Mr. Frederic 
Augustus Thompson and Mr. Whitaker Wright, in 
talking of the Robinson Gold Mines, Limited, must talk 
of reefs ‘‘very rich,” and when they come to the cele- 
brated Golden Crown must go one better, and talk of 
the ‘‘ richest property yet discovered,” &c. &c. As Mr. 
Frederic Augustus Thompson, of the Mainland Consols, 
Limited, wanted to sell a property with chutes of gold 
averaging 1000 ounces per ton for £50,000 or £60,000 to 
the British public, he must be accounted a philanthropist; 
but what he and Mr. Whitaker Wright mean by going 
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on to hand over to the same public still richer proper: 
for £15,000 in cash, and the rest in shares, wees 
unable to divine. 

Mr. Whitaker Wright states that Mainland C 
Limited, ‘‘has been very largely over-subscribed,” and 


that the shares already ‘‘command a substantial pre. 


mium.” This is almost too good to be true; we can opj 
think of Mr. Frederic Augustus Thompson as a Species 
of Patent Company Incubator, who will hatch minj 
concerns at the rate of one a week, and sell them to 
English companies at an acknowledged profit as often as 
he gets the chance, while the Hon. William Clarke 
will procure favourable reports on the ‘‘ Cocktail” ang 
‘‘Burster,” and Burst-up Mining Leases till further 
orders, and Mr. Whitaker Wright will indite long letters 
to the press declaring that the shares of each and all of 
these concerns ‘‘ command a substantial premium.” Byt 
now that these gentlemen, beginning with the positive of 
1000 ounces of gold per ton, have advanced to the com. 
parative of the Robinson Gold Mines, Limited, and to the 
superlative of ‘‘richest” in the Golden Crown, Limited, 
what adjectives will they find in the week after next to 
describe their freshest egg, not to speak of their unselfish 
virtue ? 


There appears in another column the prospectus of 
Ben Evans & Co. (Limited), drapers, of Swansea, 
This is an industrial enterprise, and its shares will 
probably follow those of Roberts & Co. and Crisp & 
Co., and soon reach a premium. Still, we are sorry to 
see the Lord Mayor’s name on the prospectus, even in 
the capacity of trustee to the debenture-holders. We 
had ventured to hope that the day when a Lord 
Mayor of London would allow his name to be connected 
with any joint-stock concern, however good, had ended, 
once for all, with a familiar chapter in the career of Sir 
Henry Isaacs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LESSON IN CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
15 February, 1895. 
IR,—Lord Rosebery’s choice of Dr. Percival to fill the 
vacant bishopric of Hereford raises the question of 
the way in which the highest patronage in the Church 
of England is exercised. The Church Patronage Bill 
deals ably and drastically with abuses in the exercise of 
minor rights of patronage, and is, I am glad to say, 
pretty sure to become law. The appointment of the 
Bishops, who are, as it were, the generals in command 
of the great army of clergy, is a matter of special 
moment, and a right involving heavy responsibility. If 
it is important to find the right men to form the rank 
and file, how much more important is it to get the right 
officers—men with wide and varied experience of pastoral 
work, with the training and the aptitudes for organizing 
and overseeing such work on a large scale. 

Yet Lord Rosebery, with many thousands of experi- 
enced and well qualified parochial clergy to choose from; 
actually goes to one of our big public schools and selects 
a headmaster—a man of experience and eminence in the 
educational world, a representative Oxford don—to cap- 
tain a body of men the work of whose lives is of an 
altogether different kind, of a kind in which Lord 
Rosebery’s chosen candidate has had practically no 
preparation at all. It is difficult to conceive a training 
less valuable in developing the qualifications that are 
desirable in a bishop or chief pastor of the Church than 
the work of a don at our Universities, of a headmaster 
at our public schools. 

There was a time, while the century was still young, 
when the accepted qualification for a chief pastorate in 
our Church was to have brought out a learned and 
scholarly edition of a Greek play. Lord Rosebery 
might be held to have harked back to such antediluvian 
Toryism in the appointment I feel compelled to criticize; 
and certainly the injustice is manifest of passing over the 
great body of the competent parochial clergy, and select- 
ing for the highest position in the religious world one 
who has already enjoyed the good things of this life in 
the form of a big official income, together with position 
and prestige in the educational world. 
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I can scarcely say Lord Rosebery’s 
I should have expected from a trusty 
jeader of the Democracy, it must be admitted that the 
real reason is only too plainly political, and the appoint- 
ment is a sop to the Liberal party. ; be ge 
It is pretty plain that Dr. Percival’s Liberalism is his 
‘fication; a Liberalism which makes him a supporter 
of Lord Rosebery’s policy of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment in Wales. It is asan encouragement to the 
scanty group of clergy who are supporters of the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Church whose 
bread they eat that the appointment to the diocese of 
Hereford seems to have been made. Think of it. The 
indecencies of the trade in benefices is to be stopped by 
the Archbishop’s excellent Bill; but what of the in- 
decency of such an appointment as this, the appointment 
of one who favours the downfall of the edifice in Wales 
of that Church of which he is now to be at once a 
spiritual head and a political enemy, a Father in God 
and, as a plain matter of fact, an assailant ? What is to 
be said of a Prime Minister who exercises this high right 
of patronage in the Church so as to weaken the line of 
Church defence by appointing as the commander of one 
of the Church's army corps in the very locality where 
the attack is about to be delivered, a man who, if not 
actively hostile, is, at any rate, in favour of retreat and 
surrender, and probably sympathizes at least as much 
with the assailants as with the defenders of the position? 
If Lord Rosebery’s power of appointment is an anomaly, 
at any rate one might have hoped he would have 
exercised it with the delicacy, not to say the decency, 


that the situation demands.—Yours truly, 
A Country REcToR. 


But though 
ice is one 


REVIEWS. 
MR. SALA. 


“The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala.” 
Written by himself. In two vols. Cassell & Co. 


# Saat writer of a review is commonly desirous that, 
whoever does not see his article, the author of the 
book shall. If he praises, he hopes to encourage by his 
sympathy ; if he blames, he hopes that his censure will 
correct. Sometimes, perhaps, when the book seems to 
him very bad, he is not superior to the wish that his 
review may annoy the author. But in noticing ‘‘ The 
Life and Adventures ” of Mr. Sala, we are conscious of 
a genuine desire that what we have to say may never 
reach that gentleman’s eyes. Innocent as we are of all 
inclination to give him pain, unwilling as we must be to 
praise what we cannot deem praiseworthy, we are 
conscious that Mr. Sala will but add us to the list of 
those enemies of whom he speaks so candidly, and, we 
gladly recognize, so generously. We are not so absurd 
as to hope that anything we have to say can alter Mr. 
Sala at this advanced date. To wish him other than his 
prolonged activity has displayed him to us, would be 
like hoping that in process of time there might be no 
snow on Mont Blanc. We acquiesce in Mr. Sala as an 
element in our civilization, but that is quite another 
thing from saying that his autobiography is ‘‘the most 
delightful book of the season.” 

How comes Mr. Sala, with all his experience of books 
and men, to have written such a couple of volumes about 
himself? Again and again, as we have read them, this 
question has returned to us. We conceive that if he 
had merely left the material to his executors, some 
skilful biographer, thirty or forty years hence, might 
have compiled a Life of Mr. Sala, which it would have 

us very much (such of us as would then be left) to 
read. One thing that competent writer of the future 
would certainly have been able to do, he would have 
Presented to us a portrait of Mr. Sala. He would have 
enabled us to see the most active and successful jour- 
nalist of the Victorian age as he walked and talked among 
his fellows. This is more than Mr. Sala has done, and 
our first quarrel with him is that he has written a book 
of 899 pages about himself, and that when we have 
closed the 899th we have no more distinct a picture of 
the man before us, have added no more to that impres- 
sion of Mr. Sala which all grown-up people possess, 
than we had when we opened the first page. This 
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shows an extraordinary lack of power somewhere, in a 
man so practised to write, so full of his subject, so ready 
to divulge. Of Mr. Sala’s adventures, of anecdotes re- 
lated to him, of journals to which he has contributed, of 
oddities whom he has met, we read a very great deal, 
but he appears to be unable to reveal his own nature. 
At the end of his book, we feel as though we had met 
him at a dinner party, and had heard him tell stories, 
but had not had the honour of being introduced to him. 
The most voluble English writer of our age, he seems to 
be forever preparing to say something which at last is 
never said at all. 

Nor is it with regard to himself alone that Mr. Sala 
suffers from this strange inability to produce a positive 
effect. His book can only be described in negatives, 
and some of these are amiable and praiseworthy. Let 
us begin with them. Mr. Sala, then, is not arrogant; 
he speaks of his career, which has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and of his gifts, which are remarkable, with 


‘extreme modesty. He compares his celebrity, not with 


that of the great writers, but with that of Horniman’s 
tea and Pears’ soap ; this is to disarm criticism indeed. 
He is not ill-natured; on the contrary, he is kind and 
handsome in referring to those who in the past opposed 
him, there is not a malignant or scandalous page in the 
book, and of any one, high or low, who ever befriended 
him, he speaks with admirable generosity. He does 
not err against good manners; he describes his old 
Bohemian friends without patronage, and his present 
fashionable acquaintances without snobbishness. The 
book errs neither against good taste nor good temper. 
Mr. Sala, who was born so lately as 1828, and who 
must not pretend to be an old man, seems nevertheless 
to propose a certain withdrawal from the world. He 
takes leave, in his autobiography, with no loss of de- 
corum. These are negative merits, and of a high order. 
We do not underrate them ; we value Mr. Sala the more 
for displaying them. 

But the ‘‘ Life and Adventures” comes before us as a 
book, and here its qualities are also negative. We 
never read a work of the like pretension which seemed 
to us so blank. In the first place, it is really extra- 
ordinary to meet with the confessions of a veteran and 
active author in which the intellectual life of the writer 
shows no sign of existence. Two autobiographies of 
copious and successful authors, much before the world, 
have been presented to us this winter; the “ Life of 
John Addington Symonds” is one, the work now before 
us is the other. The contrast is so excessive that the 
two books scarcely seem to belong to the same planet. 
In the former, the intellectual life, with its passions, its 
aspirations, its anodynes, is predominant—so much so 
as to crowd out other interests. In the latter, it is 
simply non-existent. We learn nothing of Mr. Sala’s 
tastes, except for cookery ; we are never admitted for a 
moment behind the public mask. Whether a book has 
ever given him pleasure, we know not. Whether he is 
liable to the spiritual sorrows and exhilarations of 
humanity, whether he even dreams of the future, is tor- 
mented by the problems of the age, or has any convic- 
tions or caprices of an intellectual order, is absolutely un- 
revealed tous. Nor, in the variegated scene of life which 
circumstances have unrolled before him in a degree so 
unusual, does it ever seem to have been the essential, 
or even the salient, which has attracted his attention. 
He positively seems to have gone through life as a 
schoolboy goes through six weeks of Christmas holidays 
crowded with parties and pantomimes. 

It follows that his attitude to literature is extra- 
ordinary. It is negative, like all the other characteristics 
revealed in his empty book. His references to authors 
whom he has known are so odd and so sporadic—he 
seems to have so little sense of any distinction of merit 
between Dickens and Mr. Gallenga, or between 
Thackeray and Mr. Frederick Guest Tomkins, we will 
say—that we long to tie him down to some definite 
expression of literary faith. At last, in chapter 34, he 
is delivered bound into our hands, and by a slip so 
artless that we feel half-ashamed to use it against him. 
It is, however, at an unlucky moment that he ‘‘ ventures 
to place,” as he calls it, the living poets. Mr. Swinburne, 
by a vague phrase, he seems to put at the head of the 
list, and next to him he “‘places” Sir Edwin Arnold. 
But he must speak for himself : 
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‘Next to him Alfred Austin; next, Lewis Morris ; 
and next, William Morris. Concerning the poetesses it 
would be invidious to say anything. The remainder of 
the male bards, or would-be bards, are, to my mind, 
only so much leather and prunella.” 

We deplore the delicacy which bade Mr. Sala forbear 
to ‘‘place” the poetesses. It is not unfair to surmise 
that in creating this curious order of talent he has been 
actuated by personal friendship. This is, so far, to his 
credit; but he seems to possess scarcely any other 
criterion. We suspect Mr. Sala of having published a 
hundred volumes without having grasped the notion 
that literature is anything but a trade, like carpentry 
or bootmaking ; in that trade he likes to give a chum 
a helping hand. 

The majority of our contemporaries, we suppose, will 
deal with the ‘‘ Life and Adventures” by taking out of it 
the characteristic anecdotes. The table of contents 
seems to point to this sort of treatment: ‘‘A Family 
Ghost ”"—‘‘Bully for you, old Ad Valorem”—‘‘ The 
Flavour of Ostrich Egg ”—‘‘Story of a Caretaker and 
a Haunch of Venison.” A red pencil and a pair of 
scissors, and the thing is done: three columns of ‘‘ criti- 
cism” of this ‘‘most entertaining book” are ready fur- 
nished. Ina postscript to the preface Mr. Sala tells us 
that, although he has published at least fifty separate 
works in the course of his lifetime, this, his ‘‘ Life and 
Adventures,” is literally the first book he has ever written 
‘“‘right off.” No doubt the secret of his failure lies in 
that confession. A man cannot be a journalist all his 
life, and write a book for the first time in his sixty-sixth 
year. It will assuredly be, what this autobiography ie, a 
long-drawn screed of sixty-five frothy newspaper articles. 
The amount of work that Mr. Sala has done in his time 
is almost beyond credence. Probably no man living 
has printed so many words, and, on the whole, there 
can be few who have less to reproach themselves with. 
His flood of ‘‘ articles” has deluged the parlours of the 
lower middle class, but it has left no mud behind it; 
probably, during its incidence, it even freshened those 
apartments. But the sober truth is—and the emptiness, 
the extraordinary emptiness, of these memoirs proves it— 
that a mind exercised to excess in constantly writing, for 
the hour, on subjects with which it has no real acquaint- 
ance, becomes in time incapable of forming a thought, of 
recording an emotion, or of retaining an impression that 
is not absolutely superficial. 

We. are unwilling to part from this book without 
bearing testimony again to the evidence it gives of its 
writer’s excellent heart. In his modesty, in his love of 
his friends, in his fortitude under adversity and happy 
optimism in face of all the troubles of life, he is an 
admirable figure. All we lament is that he should not 
have possessed the gift of making that figure salient, 
that under floods of verbiage which are often exceedingly 

tiresome and almost impossible to support, he should 
have. concealed what we feel to be an attractive. per- 
sonality... He refers, in manly language, to the attacks 
which were made against him, sometimes with great 
virulence, in his youth. He is at a loss to know why 
these criticisms were launched at him, and he forgives 
his enemies, like a good Christian. But he seems to 
have no idea that his brazen, Babylonian style, with its 
noise and its wordiness and its absence of all real 
quality, ever deserved censure. Time has passed, and 
everybody forgives Mr. Sala; he is almost a kind of 
popular hero. But it is necessary to repeat, this time 
we hope without roughness or savagery, but as a sober 
fact, that this extremely able and courageous journalist 
is not, and never has been, in any sense a man of letters. 


TWO FRENCH EXPLORERS. 


Edouard Foa, Explorateur. Mes Grandes Chasses dans 
l’AfriqueCentrale. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1895 
[1894]. 4to, 340 pp. with 76 illustrations. 

‘* Duchesse d’Uzés : Le Voyage de mon Fils au Congo.” 
Paris: E. Plon Nourrit et Cie. Nov. 1894. 4to, 
342 pp. with portrait, 34 plates, and other illustra- 

ons. 


HESE two books record the experiences of two 
‘4° - French travellers in Africa. The stories they tell 
are, however, strikingly different. In the former we 
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have the journal of a born explorer and hunter, in whom 
the passion for the chase ‘‘ amounted to a anda 
delirium.” In the latter we have the letters of a man 
who took up African travel apparently for want of some 
thing better todo. The former was ready for any toi 
and hardship; he shared with his gun-bearers their 
frugal meals of rice, maize, and potato-flour ; the leaves 
of the forest served him for towel, and his fingers fo, 
handkerchief. The latter, on the other hand, travelled 
luxuriously ; his elaborate bills of fare, and his references 
to ‘‘ the inevitable bottle of champagne,” show that he 
fared on European delicacies ; he tells us that he scorneg 
the proffered hospitality of the less wealthy. The resy; 
is only what might have been expected. M. Fo 
achieved his objects, and has given us 2 volume full of 
valuable information about the country and its 

and of close observation on the animals and their ways. 
The Duc d’Uzés’ expedition, on the other hand, was a 
complete failure. Though he took as his motto “ Ferro, 
non auro,” he got as far as the latter would take him, 
and no farther. His letters tell only the sad story of 
disappointed hopes and foiled plans, and he finally 
suffered the fate of those who attempt in Equatorial 
Africa a task for which they have none of the necessary 
qualifications. 

M. Foa landed at Cape Town in 1891. He travelled 
north across the Transvaal, and down the Pungwe to 
the coast. He visited Quilimane, and then ascended the 
Zambesi to the Portuguese station at Tete. This he 
used as his headquarters for expeditions northward to 
Chuuta in the Makanga country, and north-westward up 
the Kapochi River to Undi. There he suffered a good 
deal, owing to famine and hostile natives, and was fora 
time unable to escape back to the Zambesi. But he had 
numerous sporting adventures. His gun-bearer was 
killed by a buffalo; he chased a herd of elephants for 
seventeen days, and when he did get up to them, one of 
them nearly killed him. Almost immediately after this 
he had a narrow escape from a lion; his men thought 
he was killed, and struck camp and returned to Tete. 
Two of the men declared they had seen him eaten. But he 
arrived there a few days after them, and flogged the two 
liars as soundly as they deserved. After this he tried to 
march overland to Zanzibar, but was forced to return 
down the Shiré and Zambesi, and he then left for Europe 
in November 1893. His journeys had occupied nearly 
three years, and resulted in the slaughter of 319 head 
of big game and a larger number of smaller animals. 

The book contains much of interest to the sportsman, 
the naturalist, and the general reader. The short 
sketches of the habits of lions, elephants, and other big 
game are instructive, and seem reliable. He describes 
the oft-reported rattle-like roar of the crocodile (p. 76); 
the wily ferocity of the wounded buffalo ; the silent stalk 
of the hungry lion, and the roar of the animal when well 
fed ; the sudden change in an elephant, when wounded, 
from being as timid as a gazelle to the most dangerous 
of all game. He jeers at the stories of the old Algerian 
hunters whose lions leapt fences six feet in height, 
carrying with them buffaloes weighing over half a ton, 
and then fleeing with them for miles ; he discredits the 
records of the men who shot lions in the dark, guided 
by the glare of the animals’ eyes. His own biggest feat 
was killing two reed-buck, each nearly the size of a 
donkey, with a single bullet. His greatest demand on 
our credulity is the description (p. 187) of his chase of 
an antelope, the species of which he, unfortunately, does 
not tell us, which ran for three and a half hours after 
the whole of its stomach and viscera had been blown 
out of its body by an explosive bullet. For an antelope 
to run fifty or a hundred yards in this condition is not 
unusual : but three and a half hours is likely to ‘* hold the 
record” for some time. The author’s contribution to the 
controversy between the advocates of light and heavy 
rifles is worthy of notice. His main armament consisted 
of a .577, a double 12-bore, and an 8-bore, which when 
loaded with 14.8 grms. of powder and a 4}-oz. ball 
weighed 20 Ib. He, however, announces his intention 
of using in future no gun heavier than a .577, using both 
solid and expanding bullets. The volume is extremely 
well illustrated, but contains no map, a serious draw- 
back, especially as the system of transliteration used for 
the place names is very different to our own. " 

The Duchesse d’Uzés’ sumptuously itustrated edition 
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of her son’s letters in his journey on the Congo com- 
mands our sympathy. It tells a sad story, but one that 
is only too familiar in the history of African exploration. 
Duc d’Uzés, after the end of his term in the army, 
sesolved that his great opportunities for useful work 
jhould not be neglected. So he fitted out an expedition 
ind started to cross Africa from the mouth of the Congo 
p Egypt, the country ‘‘where France has venerable 
isterests, and where rest the bones of so many of our 
iers.” It was an ambitious scheme, but the Duc 
ysdertook it, full of enthusiasm and equipped with 
everything he wanted that money could buy, from a 
steel boat to a barrel-organ. He left Marseilles in April 
182, with a staff of four Europeans and an escort of 
so Algerian ‘‘ tirailleurs.” A month later he landed at 
Banana, at the mouth of the Congo. He engaged 150 
porters and started up the Congo for Stanley Falls. 
He had the usual experience of quarrels and diffi- 
culties, delays and deaths. He had to change his 
, and leave the Congo for the Ubanghi. He 
reached Abiras, the highest French post on the river, 
which ought to have been the real starting-point 
of the expedition. He joined there in a short ex- 
pedition to punish the Boubous for having eaten a 
French official. But here his chief of staff, ‘‘ Lieut. 
Julien,” fell ill and had to return, and the expedition 
could not go on without him. So a month later the 
Duc had to follow his assistant back to the coast. He 
reached Kabinda, where he died in June 1893, the day 
before the departure of the steamer for Europe. The 
book contains some charming illustrations, and that is 
the best that can be said for it. The only attempt at 
any contribution to geography is a short Banzyri 
vocabulary; but as in this he translates river as 
“Mbali,” whereas in the text (p. 205) he does so by 
“ Mbili,” we do not feel much confidence in its accuracy, 
especially as these are both Kisuahili words meaning 
respectively ‘‘far” and ‘‘second.” The book, however, 
contains a good deal of politics. The author is a 
patriotic Frenchman, and he tells us how ‘‘ the sun of 
Austerlitz in all its glory” shone upon him. He is very 
severe in his criticisms on the English missionaries, who 
“occupy themselves a little with botany and gardening, 
much with politics, but scarcely at all with the blacks” 
(p. 106). He is still more hostile to the Congo Free 
State. The Duchesse d’Uzés says in the preface, ‘I 
have changed nothing ” (except some references to per- 
sonal quarrels). It would have been better if she had. 
Her son’s contemptuous refusal of a missionary’s invi- 
tation to dinner—‘‘ me méfiant de sa cuisine ”—betrays a 
meanness that had better have been concealed. More- 
over, the statements made about the administration of 
the Congo Free State ought not to have been lightly 
put into print. The description of the first set of offi- 
cials as ‘‘the cream—the sour cream—of Belgium” 
(page 72), and the prediction, that if the Belgians con- 
tinued to illtreat the natives and destroy the villages 
at the present rate, ‘‘they will soon have made 
their State into one vast desert,” are comparatively 
harmless. He charges the authorities, however, with 
participating in the slave trade and selling guns to the 
natives, both of which acts are, of course, opposed to 
the regulations of the Brussels Convention. The 
charges are very explicit. He quotes a manager in the 
service of the ‘‘ Société hollandaise” to the effect that 
the Congo Free State ‘‘ buys men for muzzle-loading 
guns ” (page 245), and a Belgian who told him that the 
officers of the State ‘‘are not officers: they are ivory- 
thieves and slave-traders.” He makes himself further 
responsible for this latter statement, by adding that 
“this affirmation is only too well justified, and many 
times I have had proofs of it” (page 243). He accord- 
ingly denounces the King of the Belgians as “Le roi 
Léopold, marchand d’ivoire et de chair humaine.” 
Unless the Duchesse d’Uzés has strong evidence in sup- 
port of these sensational accusations, and is prepared to 
insist on the punishment of the offenders, she ought 
never to have allowed these charges to appear. Unless 
French jealousy of Belgian influence has completely 
blinded her, she must have foreseen that such statements 
will be misused. Only a mother could believe it pos- 
sible to exalt her son by denigrating those whom he dis- 
liked ; and this is what the “‘ editing” of the Duchesse 
@’Uzés amounts to. 
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A COUNTERBLAST TO CRITICS. 


** Lex Mosaica; or, The Law of Moses and the Higher 
Criticism.” Edited by Richard Valpy French. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1894. 


Ts heavy book is exciting. The hunt is up. A 
departed bishop winds the horn ; a rural dean heads 
a pack of seven couples. The well-known note of the 
Oxford Professor of Assyriology announces the find, 
and the Principal of King’s College, London, treads 
heavily in the rear. The higher critics are the game, 
and the cheerful reviewer from the fence claps his hands 
and cries, ‘‘Gone away!” as Dr. Driver and Professor 
Cheyne break from the spinney, or the wily Wellhausen 
stirs in the coppice. But stop, we shall be cruelly mis- 
understood by the field, unless we adopt a less sportive 
comparison, for laughter is the perquisite of Reynard 
alone. Dr. Sayce begins the essays, having been invited, 
like a second Hengist, to protect the believing Briton from 
the Pictish critic. He comes with alacrity and carries 
all before him. A study of the monuments shows that 
the ancient East, so far from being, in literary matters, 
in darkness and ignorance, was ablaze with light. 
Every single land the Jews ever knew or heard about 
teems with tablets, clay-books, stony or muddy litera- 
ture, without which no Patriarch’s library was accounted 
complete. These are being garnered in ‘‘ bewildering 
magnificence,” and the archives of Tel-el-Amarna con- 
fute conclusively the theory that because Elijah did not 
read or write, therefore no one else could do so. Both 
the Jehovist’s and the Elohist’s ideas may be found in 
Babylonian books written long before Israel went 
down into Egypt, and therefore Dr. Sayce has 
the critic upon the hip. But from the standpoint 
of his fellow-essayists this does not necessarily 
imply much gain, for though their ‘‘ cherished beliefs” 
in the early character of the Pentateuch may be 
confirmed, yet those beliefs will gain little enough if the 
five books turn out to be but second-hand Babylonian 
wares. So much material has come to hand quite 
lately that the higher criticism of Arabian epigraphy has 
not yet been born. In the meantime Professor Sayce 
hits the mere Hebraist critics very hard and confounds 
them with a shower of monuments. Canon Rawlinson 
makes a point too, when he says that the Levitical code, 
if it belongs to any other period than the Mosaic, would 
be a collection of disgraceful and deliberate forgeries ; 
but his assault upon Canon Gore's Bampton Lectures is 
entirely unsuccessful. Dr.George Douglas, again, makes 
a copious use of the argument from silence, which his 
editor strongly disavows ; and a candid critic is bound 
to say that though the tone of this essay is good, it will 
rather confirm the reader’s belief in Dr. Driver’s con- 
clusions. Canon Girdlestone has an easier task. He 
tries to defend Deuteronomy through the Book of Joshua 
by proving that the latter is ancient and presupposes the 
former, which would be an excellent argument if any- 
body supposed either work to be an inseparable whole ; 
but even the essayist does not hold this, and candidly 
tells us so. Dr. Valpy French opens an able essay well 
and sets forth his view with ability, but he utterly spoils 
the whole effect of his ingenuity by a peevish assault 
upon the motives of his opponents. ‘‘ The key to their 
speculations is a denial of the supernatural in any form. 
Hence a revelation from above must be denied, miracle 
and prophecy must be discarded. The documents of 
the Old Testament must be manipulated to harmonize 
with the theory.” This sort of controversy is in- 
tolerable. It does a good cause harm, and is per- 
fectly useless in defence of a bad one. Dr. Stewart’s 

mpous appeal to his ‘‘ cherished convictions” cannot 
imp out his bad arguments or be admitted as an excuse 
for his worse tone. If it comes to motive, does not 
Professor Stanley Leathes glory in his zeal for proving 
the Bible to be ‘‘the Word of God”? Does not Mr. 
Spencer think that ‘the vital interests of religion are 
involved” in a nice question, where cool scholarship 
and adhesion to naked truth are the prime requisites ? 
Does not Dr. Watts make it manifest that his chief aim 
is to defend a theory of inspiration which his grand- 
mother, and not the Church, has formulated for him? 
Mr. Lias too, who begins by deprecating any acerbity 
and protesting his zeal for the thing that is, ends with a 
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shower of red pepper and objurgation, Perhaps his 
temper was spoilt by discovering from Professor Sayce 
the folly of his assertion (p. 207) that there is very little 
extra biblical history whereby we may examine the 
literature of the Bible. Mr. Watson’s essay is far better 
than any of these last in its tone, and the ordinary 
reader’s wishes are with him and Professor Kirkpatrick, 
in their attempt to give us back King David. Finally, 
Dr. Henry Wace, with insufferable dulness, sums up the 
conclusions of his brethren. He expresses his horror of 
the pre-exilic J and the exilic P (which, we can assure 
the lay reader, does not mean Jingle or Pecksniff), and 
he makes a fine end with evangelical edification. 

It is interesting to notice that all these gentlemen 
who go a hunting of the higher critic are of the Pro- 
testant persuasion. It proves that learning has not 
perished in Low Church circles; and, as the problems have 
not yet been finally settled, they had every right to their 
say, if all of them could but have said it good-temperedly. 
Their kill is not great, but ‘‘they have powdered up 
and down a bit, and had a rattling day.” We cannot 
blow a mort quite yet. 


RHODESIA OF TO-DAY. 


** Rhodesia of To-day.” By E. F. Knight. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1895. 


M R. KNIGHT, who visited Rhodesia as correspond- 
l ent for the Zimes, made good use of his oppor- 
tunities, and his careful studies of the capacities as 
well as the physical features of the country are what we 
would expect from the author of that able work of travel 
in the Pamirs and that adventurous Cruise which are 
identified with his name. His book has much that 
is interesting to tell us on the question of native labour, 
the climate, the grazing and agricultural value of Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland, and the administration and 
mining law of the Chartered Company: but the crucial 
question after all on which theimmediate future of Rhodesia 
depends, is the question whether or not the gold reefs 
which have been discovered are really payable. Although 
some at least of the men sent out by rich financiers to 
buy properties have reported unfavourably on the gold- 
fields of Rhodesia, it must be remembered that the 
same disbelief in the prospects of the gold reefs of the 
Randt existed not many years ago, and that an ounce 
of proof in such matters is worth a ton of doubt. 

If the goldfields of the Chartered Company in Matabe- 
leland and Mashonaland were to prove failures, although 
the grazing and agricultural value of the country remained 
as it is, it is unquestionable not merely that large sums 
of money would be lost by the English investor, but the 
development and colonization of the country would be 
thrown back half a century. The favourable prospects 
of the goldfields have been the magician’s wand which 
has filled the country with emigrants, which has brought 
in not only those directly interested in gold-mines, but 
has encouraged the farmer with the certainty of a 
market for his produce, the tradesman with the certainty 
of a profitable turnover of his capital, and the skilled 
artisan with the certainty of highly paid employment for 
his labour. The rapid development of Mashonaland, 
wonderful as it was, has been surpassed by the rush of 
men and money into Matabeleland during the past year, 
a rush which must have exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the men who directed the conquest and 
the colonization. But from the nature of the case 
this swift development has been based on expectations 
the disappointment of which would mean a collapse, less 
capid, perhaps, but as colossal as the present success. 
The cautious and careful who have held back will be 
encouraged and the doubters shaken in their scepticism 
by Mr. Knight’s testimony, which is that of an impartial 
inquirer, and at least establishes a strong probability 
that the goldfields of Rhodesia will prove to be a 
second and more extensive Witwatersrandt. The dis- 
tinguished mining expert, Mr. Hammond, is mentioned 
by Mr. Knight as stating that the reefs belong to the 
class known as fissure veins, a fact supposed to insure 
their persistency in depth as well as laterally. It is esti- 
mated that the cheapness of native labour and the 
abundance of fuel and water will, in spite of the high 
cost of transport, enable a yield of 10 or 12 dwts. to the 
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ton to pay well even under existing conditions, Mr. 
Knight himself has visited the principal goldfields, ang 
reports what he has seen without, of course, any claim 
to speak with the authority of an expert. He sets 
himself against the common notion that the goldfields ig 
Mashonaland are really inferior to those in Matabeleland: 
both countries in his opinion being extraordinarily rich, 
His enthusiastic descriptions, indeed, show how it is 
that ample capital is forthcoming for development pur- 
poses, while new companies are springing up every day, 
Mr. Knight believes that the hut-tax will act favoyr. 
ably on the natives as an incentive to work, while the 
prohibition of strong drink and the administration of 
equal justice have already convinced the chief men that 
the white men’s rule is altogether beneficent, Mr, 
Knight had repeatedly occasion to notice that the pro. 
spectors and disbanded volunteers were living on the 
happiest terms with the men they had recently been 
fighting ; and the wisdom of Dr. Jameson’s policy js 
extolled, by which the Matabele chieftains have been 
formed into a native magistracy under white control and 
guidance. The readiness with which the people of Mata. 
beleland have accommodated themselves to the rule of 
the Chartered Company, and the absence of all friction, 
is explained by the enlightened and liberal administra. 
tion of Dr. Jameson coming after the savage despotism 
of Lobengula. There are many other questions discussed 
capably and clearly in Mr. Knight’s book ; indeed, it is 
not too much to say that he has supplied in small space 
a compendium of information on all points on which the 
intending colonist or the intending investor would like to 
be informed. He is a close observer ; and has the lite- 
rary instinct to select what is essential, and omit all that 
is accidental and unimportant. No one interested in 
Rhodesia can afford to be without his book, and the 
average reader who studies it intelligently will know 
more about the condition of the country and the advan- 
tages it holds out to the emigrant, about the prospects 
of the Chartered Company and the inducements it offers 
to the investor, than he would obtain by wading through 
all the books of travel which have appeared in the last 
five years on this most interesting region. 


THE MONETARY QUESTION. 


Bimetalism.” By Henry Dunning M‘Leod, M.A. 
Second edition. London: Longmans. 1895. 


T= saying that Englishmen never think if they can 
help it derives some confirmation from the fact 
that Mr. M‘Leod’s book on what he calls ‘‘ Bimetalism” 
has so far ‘‘ caught on” with the public as to attain to 
the dignity of a second edition. It is about the most 
bombastic, eccentric, and misleading book on the great 
monetary controversy that has yet appeared. But it is 
adroitly suited to flatter prejudice, and prejudice is a 
condition of mental inertia. There is, for instance, a 
great abundance of adjectives and epithets of Scottish 
origin, such as ‘the blethering clishmaclavers of the 
bimetalists,” which take us back at least twenty years 
in the controversy. Then there is a great show of 
learning. True, though we have all heard of Copernicus 
as an astronomer, the London exchange banker and the 
Manchester merchant may gasp with astonishment when 
they are told that they must study Copernicus, Oresme, 
and ‘‘the Dialogue Eryxias” in order to be able to 
understand modern bullion movements, council bills, 
and telegraphic transfers; but the average ‘general 
reader” is, perhaps, all the more pleased because he is 
compelled to take on trust Mr. M‘Leod’s references 
to works which are not likely to be found on 
the domestic book-shelves. Then, again, the world 
is predisposed to take a man at his own valuation, 
provided he is bold enough; and there is a beautiful 
self-confidence in Mr. M‘Leod. He clears the ground 
in his preface by declaring that the bimetallists are 
ignorant of the “rudimentary laws of economics.” 
From an advertisement in the volume before us 
we find that Mr. M‘Leod was a candidate for a 
professorship in the University of Edinburgh. The 
actual occupant of the Chair of Political Economy there 
is Mr. J. S. Nicholson—a bimetallist ; and writers like 
Wolowski, Roscher, Laveleye, Schaeffle, Adolf Wagner, 
Lexis, Francis A. Walker, Andrews, Foxwell, 
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‘4ewick, not to mention a host of others, have also all 
been credited by the leading universities of the world 
with having successfully devoted their lives to the study 
of economics. But these are details; and the British 
Philistine prefers a good, all-round assertion which 

with his own preconceived opinions to a study 
of the ‘‘System der Volkswirthschaft,” or even the 
of Professor Walker’s very lucid treatise on 

Money.” 

An attempt to abstract something serious from Mr. 
M‘Leod’s curious hodge-podge of history, quotations 
from out-of-the-way treatises, physics, and metaphysics 
_he revels in what he calls ‘‘the absolute Nothing,” 
and such abstractions as ‘‘time” and ‘‘space”—shows 
ys that he appeals in the main to what is known as 
Gresham’s Law, that bad money drives good money 
from circulation, and to the doctrine that money is 
merely a commodity. These two ideas, in a more or 
less vague form, are probably the sole survivals in most 
men’s minds of their schoolday knowledge of monetary 
science. It is the want of a precise perception of 
such truth as is expressed in these dogmas which 
makes Mr. M‘Leod’s laboured appeals to history and 
the authorities of bygone centuries quite pointless 
as replies to the contentions of the bimetallists; and 
at the bottom of all is the old fallacy of the alleged 
“intrinsic” values of the precious metals, Mr. M‘Leod, 
like his admirer Lord Farrer, assumes a bimetallist who 
does not exist except in the imagination of such writers. 
No flesh and blood bimetallist is ignorant of Gresham’s 
Law, or denies its truth as enunciated by Gresham; but 
in its application to bimetallism everything depends on 
the definition of ‘‘ good” and ‘‘ bad” money. By good 
money the bimetallists understand money which fulfils 
the requirements of the countries where it is legal tender ; 

‘“‘bad” money Gresham meant base coins, and coins 
of less weight than corresponded to their denomination as 
legally defined in the countries where the metals were 
legal tender. ‘‘Bad” money in the case put by Gresham 
was, in fact, money which did not conform to the strict 
legislative definition of legal tender money in the country 
where it was tendered. Clearly such a law does not 
apply to the case assumed by the bimetallists, in which 
given quantities of either metal would strictly conform 
to the legal definitions in all the countries where they 
were tendered. In order, therefore, to demonstrate that 
the selective influence implied in Gresham’s Law would 
come into operation if given quantities of gold and silver 
were declared to be equally legal tender, the mono- 
metallists fall back on the assumption that money is 
merely merchandise like all other commodities. Now 
Locke, one of the authorities appealed to by Mr. 
M‘Leod, held no such opinion. He drew a sharp 
line between ‘‘ money” and ‘‘ commodities.” And the 
distinction is obvious. Money, for instance, whatever 
its material, has a fixed value in terms of all existing 
debts in every country where it is legal tender ; no mere 
commodity has that. Again, the holder of money can 
instantly exchange it for any commodity offered for sale ; 
the holder of mere merchandise cannot do that. Legal- 
tender money is never unsaleable ; commodities are often 
unsaleable. Compelled to admit these truths, the mono- 
metallists have attempted to vindicate their application 
of Gresham’s Law by the assertion that, after all, the 
exchangeable value of the monetary metals depends on 
their use as merchandise ; in other words, on the demand 
for them by jewellers and manufacturers of plate. The 
stock held and circulated as legal-tender money is, 
however, so enormously greater than the demand for 
the arts that this argument is practically an assertion 
that it is the tail that wags the dog. Moreover, the 
plain fact is that bullion is never moved as merchandise 
to a country where it is legal tender, but always as 
money for the discharge of debt. No Birmingham 
manufacturer will dream of importing gold and paying 
freight and insurance upon it when a cheque on his 
banker will procure him all the gold he requires without 
any shipping charges; and no producer of gold will 
think of disputing with a buyer the price of his ‘‘com- 
modity ” so long as there is a mint which will convert it 
into money at a price equal to the highest which any 
manufacturer will offer him. 

The inquirer into the monetary question who clearly 
gtasps these truths will have no difficulty in seeing that 
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Mr. M‘Leod’s references to treatises on the monetary 
problems of bygone centuries, and to the varying inter- 
national movements of the precious metals, and the 
fiuctuations in their relative values, are not answers to the 
contentions of the bimetallists. These movements and 
variations were not determined by the demands of 
jewellers, but by varying monetary laws in different 
countries ; and what the bimetallists propose is a uniform 
law. The only approximately effective answer would be 
a demonstration that anything like uniformity in inter- 
national monetary law is an impossibility. And even 
that would not be a final answer, because the bimetallists 
might still contend that the conditions of international 
trade and finance, and of the supplies of the precious 
metals, are now so different from what they were in the 
days of Copernicus and Oresme, that the monetary law 
of even one powerful creditor nation might have all the 
determining force of an internationally uniform law. That 
would be a contention which could only be settled by ex- 
periment ; but the bimetallists may at least assert that 
even this hypothesis was not disproved by the experiment 
of France during a period of seventy years. It is true 
that Mr. M‘Leod asserts that France was eventually com- 
pelled to close her mints to silver ; but Mr. Bagehot, a 
monometallist of the period, expressed a contrary opinion, 
and Mr. M‘Leod’s assertion is nothing more than an 
argument after the event. Because France became 
alarmed, we are told, therefore her alarm was well 
founded. Every blunder that has been perpetrated 
might be justified by the same kind of logic. Mr. 
M‘Leod, of course, eulogizes the existing monetary 
system, based on ‘‘ Lord Liverpool’s masterly and 
unanswerable treatise on the subject,” as ‘‘ the most 
perfect system of coinage ever devised by the ingenuity 
of man.” Such a eulogy would be more to the point 
were it not for the manifest evils and embarrassments 
in which the adoption of that system by other nations 
has involved us, and for the fact that the issue of silver 
token coins with a seigniorage of 130 per cent or there- 
abouts is a violation of the fundamental stipulation of 
Lord Liverpool that the token coins should circulate 
only at their melting value p/us the bare cost of coinage. 
Indeed, the impossibility of carrying out Lord Liverpool's 
scheme as designed by him might be adduced by the 
bimetallists as a proof that Lord Liverpool, like Mr. 
M‘Leod, failed to perceive that the value of the precious 
metals is dependent on their function as legal tender, 
and not on an imaginative ‘‘intrinsic” quality. And this 
is the point of the whole matter. Lord Liverpool's plan, 
supported by French bimetallism, worked fairly well ; 
without French bimetallism it seems to be going to 
pieces. 


A FOREST IN GUIANA. 


‘* In the Guiana Forest : Studies of Nature in Relation 
to the Struggle for Life.” By James Rodway. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


M R. RODWAY has the seeing eye and the hearing 

ear, and has written no cold scientific catalogue 
of Fauna and Flora, but has given a living picture of 
the forest as a living whole. It is the dynamical aspect 
of its life that he has recreated for us; the ceaseless 
change and struggle, as plant strives with plant, as the 
forest invades the river, as the river, swollen by floods, 
carries destruction into the heart of the forest. It is the 
scene of a vast battle for life, in which each newcomer 
finds room only by destroying a neighbour, and having 
won a place must fight for it with the certain event of 
being conquered in turn. ‘‘ Every one of the trees is a 
living creature, straining to hold its own in the battle 
for life, and continually struggling with its fellows for 
the mastery. ... They spread their branches over 
each other, push through any little aperture where light 
has been allowed to penetrate, doing their level best to 
smother the weak ones. . . . The roots stretch to long 
distances, here climbing over or under the great feet of 
their rivals, and there disputing every drop or morsel 
with their delicate fibrous mouths.” 

Even in their most vigorous success the forest giants 
have deadly enemies, fertile in device. Of these the 
parasitic creepers and climbers are the most formidable. 
‘‘Some twine round the trees like monster pythons, 
others produce aerial roots which cling to the bark ; 
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some push themselves through the branches and twigs, 
and then spread out their arms as if it were to prevent 
their falling back, while one at least walks up the trunks 
like a cat by digging its claws into them.” The palms 
are the most successful in defence and attack, and, in 
the Guiana forest, they become ‘‘the princes of the 
vegetable kingdom.” The straight unbranched stem 
with its pointed terminal leafbuds pierces to the light 
through the thickest vegetation, and expands there into 
a dense crown of foliage that shuts out the light from 
lower rivals. The constricting coils of creepers stop 
the flow of sap under the bark of ordinary forest trees ; 
in the palms, the sap, ascending through a multitude of 
vessels scattered through the thickness of the hard 
stems, takes no hurt from the tightest bonds. More- 
over, many palms put on an armour of prickles and 
spines, a final defence against the ravages of animals. 

The mammals of the South American forest form a 
strange assemblage, in entire dependence upon the trees. 
The thick foliage makes herbage impossible, and there 
are no herbivorous animals. Cavies and peccaries live 
upon nuts and seeds; the tapirs, shy and nocturnal 
creatures incongruous with modern life, feed on leaves 
and growing shoots. The strange ant-bear devours 
ants and termites, tearing open their dwellings with 
strong recurved claws, sweeping them into heaps with 
his tail and picking them up with his slimy tongue. 
The ‘‘ beautiful series of wild-cats, that culminates in 
the jaguar or American tiger,” all are partly arboreal 
and nocturnal. All these large animals, though abun- 
dant, are singularly inconspicuous.. The whole forest 
is a vast game-cover ; in its silent recesses the animals 
hear unfamiliar intruders and conceal themselves before 
any but the most expert hunter can catch sight of them. 
On the other hand, parrots and toucans, snakes and 
lizards, and insects of all kinds, fill the forest with a 
multitudinous and gaudy life. Many of the insects 
play a vital part in the forest economy. The termites 
are scavengers, breaking into impalpable dust each 
forest giant almost before it is prone. Hordes of ants 
live in the trees, and in return for shelter ward off 
ravaging intruders like centipedes and cockroaches. 
Beetles and butterflies have the perpetual task of carry- 
ing the golden pollen from blossom to blossom. 

rough this scene of stress the gentle and inconse- 

quent Indian drifts, ‘‘ hardly to be looked upon as one 
of the rulers of creation but rather as in perfect unison 
with nature.” Mr. Rodway, unlike modern buccaneers 
of African travel, refrained from the revolver, and, using 
the native as guide and friend, won from him curious 
lore of his customs and habits. Most of these we must 
leave in the pleasant pages of Mr. Rodway’s book, men- 
tioning only one, known to anthropologists as da couvade. 
When a child is born, the mother, upon whom the curse 
of Eve has fallen lightly, returns to her daily toil with 
the utmost unconcern. But the father retires to his 
hammock for days, lest in the rough usage of life the 
invisible spirit of his child, not yet fully separated from 
him, may take maim or hurt. 


NORTHERN BANKING. 


«fA History of Banks, Bankers, and Banking in Northum- 
berland, Durham, and North Yorkshire.” By 
Maberly Phillips. London: Effingham Wilson 
& Co. 


quarto volume, which extends to nearly 
five hundred pages, and is plentifully illustrated by 
portraits, facsimiles of notes, signatures, documents, &c., 
is one that will have value for two very different classes 
of readers. Those who are interested in the history of 
the towns where the banks described by Mr. Phillips 
have flourished or decayed, will find here some curious 
additions to the local annals, whilst those who wish to 
trace the evolution of the present highly complex banking 
system, will welcome the details of the transformation of 
the private bank and the trader banker into the joint stock 
bank and limited liability bank now in vogue. There 
is, indeed, a third class, the much maligned and much 
injured ‘‘general reader,” to whom Mr. Phillips’s many 
anecdotes and curious data will be welcome. 

After preliminary chapters on banking in London and 
in Scotland, Mr. Phillips turns to the North of England, 
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and on the principle, often a good one, of beging: 
before the beginning, gives some particulars ag 
financial operations before the invention of Proving; 
banking. In the seventeenth century tradesmen’s to 

to some extent supplied the deficiency of a national] cur. 
rency, and such coins as well as bank tokens continued 
in use until the present century. The task of 

ing for the payment of the Royal troops who wen 
engaged in the defeat of the Young Pretender’s adher, 
was undertaken by Mr. Ralph Carr,'a general mer. 
chant of Newcastle, and the ability he showed jn the 
business led to the suggestion that he should start 
bank. Thus originated ‘‘ The Old Bank,” at first known 
as Bell, Cookson, Carr & Airey and afterwards as §j, 
Matthew White Ridley & Co. This Mr. Phillips claims 
as ‘‘the first regularly constituted country bank jp 
England.” The exact date of its establishment jis not 
known, but in August 1755 it was issuing its own notes, 
The claim to priority is, however, disputed by the Not. 
tingham firm out of which grew the London house of 
Smith, Payne & Smiths. The ‘‘Old Bank” had its 
first trouble from forgery of its notes in 1765. The 
history of the North appears to confirm Mr. Bagehot’s 
views that it was as banks of issue that the credit was 
gained, ‘‘ that afterwards enabled them to gain a livi 
as banks of deposit.” On this and other technical points 
of interest we need not dwell. Mr. Phillips revives the 
discreditable story that the British Government in 179; 
caused forged imitations to be made of the assignats of 
the French Republic. The paper for this transaction 
was manufactured at the Haughton Paper Mills, and the 
notes were printed in a midland town. Bewick was, at 
the beginning of the century, the principal note-engraver 
of Newcastle, and it is hinted that the benefit of his 
labour in devising means to prevent forgery was reaped 
by others. When, as in 1814, there were 914 country 
bankers, most of whom issued their own notes, the 
chances of fraud must have been very considerable. 
Fictitious ‘‘ Montague Bank” notes for jive halfpence 
were passed off on some unwary victims as five-pound 
bank notes. The death penalty then enforced against 
both those who made and those who uttered counterfeit 
notes was entirely ineffectual in restraining the crime. 

With joint stock banks the name of Thomas Joplin 
is indissolubly associated. By the law in the early part 
of the century there might not be more than six partners 
in a bank. Panics were frequent, and on these occasions 
the common method adopted to allay the discredit was 
for the substantial inhabitants to enter a public under- 
taking to accept the notes of the banks then in disfavour 
with the timid and the alarmed portion of the com- 
munity. This was a proceeding in which, so far as 
regards the guarantors, there was more risk than profit. 
Why not be their own guarantee, form a bank of their 
own, with a common capital and committee of manage 
ment? It was not until 1826 that joint stock banking 
became legal. The private banks, of which in 1822 there 
were a thousand, do not now number two hundred. But 
the unlimited liability which was made by the Bank of 
England a condition of the establishment of joint stock 
banks led, in cases of failure, to the ruin of many of the 
shareholders, whose entire possessions were liable to 
confiscation however small their investment might have 
been. These difficulties were at last removed by a legal 
sanction of the principle of limited liability. 

Mr. Phillips gives some interesting particulars of a 
branch of business now happily extinct. Until 1826 the 
trade in lottery tickets and tontines was a regular part 
of the business of a bank, and the public were so eager 
to participate that in 1755 the counters of the Bank of 
England were broken by the pressure of the applicants. 
Mr. Phillips may be congratulated on the substantial 
and interesting addition he has made to the literature 
of banking. 


A DUTCH NOVEL. 


‘‘Majesty.” By Louis Couperus. Translated by J. 
Teixeira de Mattos and Ernest Dowson. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


bd M“AESTY,” the new novel of Couperus, which has 
been admirably rendered into English by Mr. 
Teixeira de Mattos and Mr. Ernest Dowson, is an 


attempt to apply the method which was partially suc- 
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in ‘‘ Footsteps of Fate,” and entirely successful 
4 Ecstasy,” to a new kind of subject-matter, where it 
pete curiously out of keeping. The charm of ‘‘ Ecstasy” 
hy in an extremely subtle presentment, in a sort of 
wy j-jour de lampes,” of the subtler sensations and 
the more evanescent impressions of outward things. 
Adrama wholly of the inner life, but a drama in which 
surroundings, in the modern way, were made to form 
of the soul’s stuff, it acted itself out discreetly and 
with exquisite reserve. But in ‘‘ Majesty” the scene is 
ed ; we have the large and heavy outlines of royal- 
ties, the pomp of public ceremonials, the burden of a life 
fived always, to so large a degree, in public. The main 
problem of the book is, indeed, a soul’s tragedy, the 
which finds final expression thus : 

“And then the Emperor of Liparia had lost his self- 
restraint. In one lightning-flash he saw again his life 
as Crown-Prince, he thought of his unborn son. What 
would become of this child of fate? Would it be a re- 

ition of him, of his hesitation, his melancholy, and 
hisdespair? And then with irrepressible sobs, suddenly 
overwhelmed by the menace of his future, he sobbed out 
his grief for his father who had been, and his son who 
was to be!” 

This problem, the weakness of one called to rule, his 
“dizziness of soul,” as it is aptly called, before the 
terrifying responsibilities of his position, is, we see, inti- 
mate, personal, and so in itself within the range of a 
writer who is at his best when dealing with such matters. 
But an immediate contradiction comes in between these 
delicate moral questions and the large and splendid and 
never quite realized scene on which they are to act them- 
selvesout. We getlong descriptions, which aresometimes 
mere lists, copied, it might be, out of a court guide ; and 
these descriptions serve as too solid framework for too 
shadowy beings, ‘‘ dream-beings with crowns,” as the 
writer himself, at a certain moment, calls them ; ‘‘ they 
lived and bowed and acted and thought as in a dream, 
because of their crowns. They did not exist: a vague- 
ness did indeed suggest in their dream-brains that some- 
thing might exist, in other laws of nature than those of 
their sphere, but in their sphere they did not exist.” 
Let us say rather that it is Couperus who has thus ap- 
prehended them, finding, for his own part, no more 
reality than that in the personages who perhaps loom 
somewhat dream-like before the eyes of the world. It 
is all external, not even a picture, but as it were a pic- 
ture reflected palely in a mirror. We see certain vague 
forms, we are told that they led vague lives, thought 
vague thoughts, warmed faintly to vague emotions. 
But the real life, the living emotion, the actual thought : 
that we never realize. Undoubtedly the book has its 
charm, its curiosity, its perverse cleverness. It is 
written in the same elaborate and artificial, often really 
sensitive, style in which all Couperus’ books are written. 
We are told, for instance, how ‘‘ the deer gleamed with 

coats like cigar-coloured satin” ; and how ‘“‘ the ara- 
besques of the Italian jutted out from her lips with the 
dlegance of very pointed Venetian glass, flowery and 
transparent.” In the somewhat misapplied ingenuity 
and over-conscious elaboration of these two sentences, 
we may see something of the too similar qualities which 
pod produced in ‘‘ Majesty” so clever and interesting 
a failure. 


NOVELS. 


“The Vagabonds.” By Margaret Woods. London: 
Bentley & Son. 


THE obvious thing to say about Mrs. Woods is that, 
* as the author of ‘‘ A Village Tragedy,” she is the 
victim of an already high reputation ; that in addition to 
the ills which beset ordinary mortals she suffers the penalty 
of her own high-water mark. This, of course, has been 
said pretty often lately regarding ‘‘ The Vagabonds,” in 
most cases, we think, unfairly, and with that ill-tempered 
elation, indifferently concealed, with which the literary 
§toundling is wont to greet symptoms of falling-off in 
an author’s work. There is no uglier thing in letters 
than this attitude, and those who rejoice over the 
decadence of another are not likely to be exposed to a 
similar peril ; they have never gone up like a rocket, and 
cannot therefore come down like a stone. Not that ‘‘The 
Vagabonds” shows a falling-off in any serious sense 
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from its author’s early promise, but we do not think 
** The Vagabonds” as good as ‘‘ The Village Tragedy.” 
We are, however, just as sure that in their author we 
have an admirable artist, and that we may look to her 
for work as good as any she has yet done. We feel 
that in her last book she has perhaps missed her proper 
milieu. If we are to have circus-folk done at all we 
would sooner have them done by Mr. Kipling—that 
is, portrayed with a masculine force and balance. ‘‘ The 
Vagabonds” is a gloomy story. Jim’s troubles, his 
love, his loss of his child and of the woman who had 
been his wife de jure—in the sense in which the 
Jacobites held the Old Pretender to be their King de 
ture—are good material for a novel. But it suffers 
from a want of relief, above all from a want of the 
blessed quality of humour. 


**In an Iron Grip.” By L. T. Meade. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

‘In an Iron Grip,” by Mrs. L. T. Meade, is a story 
—-sensational, melodramatic, but not unreadable—of the 
stage as the stage is apt to appear to persons who have 
studied it in front of the footlights, not behind them. 
Mr. Frank Forbes, a beautiful young actor, is the hero, 
and Miss Esther Claymore (Claymore as a nom de guerre 
is good !) is the heroine. ‘‘ Look at me,” says he to her 
in chapter i., ‘‘and I'll tell your mother why I wooed 
you. I wooed you for those eyes. Look up, look up! 
I wooed you for their splendid depth, for their fire, their 
colour, their soul. I wooed you for those lips so ripe and 
red,” &c. These lyrical remarks could have but one ter- 
mination, and, in short, Frank and Esther were married. 
But Esther had a step-father, a hateful person ; and dis- 
covering that he had stolen her mother’s diamonds, she 
illogically concluded that she was justified in forging his 
name to a cheque by way of ‘‘ learning him to be a toad,” 
as the old Scotch lady said. Hinc ile lacrime, which Mrs. 
Meade ingeniously causes to flow through two volumes. 
The step-father, Claymore—Esther had assumed his 
name—now descended on her, ravished her from her 
husband and the theatrical company with which she was 
playing in the provinces, and did not hesitate to lock 
her up. She escaped with five years at the Old Bailey, 
and though in the end she came out not apparently a 
penny the worse for her captivity, she had troublous 
adventures enough at Woking and Wormwood Scrubbs. 
Into these it would scarcely be fair to enter here. The 
prison sketches may, or may not, be true to life: they 
are at least interesting enough, and the whole book is 
readable. 


‘* The Princess Royal.” By Catherine Wylde. London: 
Bentley & Son. 


Miss Wylde’s latest romance is a melodrama—not, 
to be sure, a melodrama of the good old order which 
nightly fills the Adelphi Theatre, but rather of that 
drawing-room variety whereof ‘‘ John-a-Dreams” is a 
sufficiently recent and notorious example. ‘‘The Princess 
Royal” is certainly well enough written, and the persons 
whose doings and sayings fill its pages are draped 
like human beings. The work is so well and so subtly 
done, in its kind, that it would be unjust to criticize 
the author too strictly ; but our applause is not given 
without the foregoing reservation. The Princess Royal 
was Lilith Turold, daughter and only child of Gilbert 
of that name, and heiress-presumptive of her grand- 
father, the owner of Turold Royal. Now there came 
to live in her neighbourhood a family of nouveaux 
riches, called Palmer, consisting of a husband and wife 
with their adopted child, a good-looking and honour- 
able young man who had met Lilith ‘‘ out abroad.” Of 
course the two fell in love, and the maiden’s father 
raised some not unintelligible objections to their pro- 
posed union. He was backed up in his design to keep 
the young people apart by the villain of the piece, one 
Edward Vane, a cousin of the family, who is perhaps the 
best character in the book from an artistic point of view. 
But in the end a trump-card was played on behalf of Tom 
and Lilith, Tom turned out to be the son of Stephen 
Turold, an elder brother of Gilbert, who had married a 
sister of Mr. Palmer, the future plutocrat, under a false 
name. And of course Tom and Lilith were married, while 
their enemies came to no good. This is the main line of 


the story, though it must be understood that its divaga- 
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tions are more diverting and original. Inher 200 pages 
Miss Wylde has contrived that these should be many, 
and some of them are undeniably ingenious. The re- 
turn of Gilbert to his home is a good instance, and the 
adventures of the ill-starred Miss Kidson a less interest- 
ing one. As to character, in addition to Edward, the 
humbug aforesaid, Gilbert Turold and old Mr. Palmer 
are credible portraits, and the Princess Lilith herself is 
convincingly ladylike. 


‘*Penhala.” By Clara Lemore. 
Blackett. 


We can recommend “ Penhala,” and if any one who 
reads these lines, and is induced to buy or borrow the 
book in consequence, should have the luck to be snowed 
up with it, he will find that ‘‘ Wayside Wizard,” to give 
‘*Penhala” its sub-title, is good mental provender. As it 
needs no wizard to surmise correctly, ‘‘ Penhala” is a 
Cornish story ; indeed, just as R. L. Stevenson is adver- 
tised to have said that ‘‘ The Raiders ” was ‘‘ drowned in 
Scotland,” so Miss Lemore’s three volumes are drowned 
in Cornwall. Lancelot Penhala himself stood in the same 
relation to the Duchy as The O’Mulligan (of Castle 
Mulligan) occupied among Irishmen. That distinguished 
friend of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh was wont to chasten Saxons 
who addressed him as ‘‘ Mr.” Mulligan, and even so the 
abode of the Cornish potentate was known as “ Pen- 
hala’s home.” Lancelot’s son is Miss Lemore’s hero, 
and his sorrows under false accusation furnish forth her 
epic. Everything comes right in the end, but before 
that consummation there is page upon page of lurid 
passion and mystery and romance, with a Nihilist for 
an evil genius. ‘‘ Penhala,” in fact, is ‘‘ hot with, and 
no mistake,” the type of novel Thackeray liked when he 
read for his pleasure. And what more need one say ? 


London: Hurst & 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood.” An Illustrated Hand- 
book to the Ruins in the City and the Campagna. By 
Robert Burn, M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 1895. 


‘THE art of abridgement is by no means at the command of 
every writer. Not merely does it involve the selective 
process (always a delicate matter), but there is also the more 
difficult business of condensation to be considered. Mr. Burn’s 
“Ancient Rome” is an exceedingly skilful abstract of his ad- 
mirable volumes “ Rome and the Campagna” and “Old Rome,” 
two books that ought to be, and probably at this date are, the 
valued companions of every English visitor in Rome. It pre- 
sents in compact form the essential facts of history and arche- 
ology concerning the buildings of ancient Rome. The plan of 
the book is excellent. So clear and so exact in continuity is the 
topography, that we are convinced that the stranger in Rome could 
pass through one region of the city to another with no other 
guide than Mr. Burn’s Handbook, and study all that is set forth 
therein, without once finding his feet astray. Such virtue there 
is, it seems to us, in Mr. Burn’s method. Its thoroughness re- 
mains, of course, to be proved by the practice of the traveller, 
who takes the book in hand and assiduously follows the pre- 
scribed cour-e on his daily tours of inspection. But not less will 
its practical utility be revealed to every reader who examines the 
plans and illustrations. These auxiliary portions of the book 
can scarcely be over-rated. They are precisely what the traveller 
needs, and what should be found in a topographical guide. The 
illustrations present, as is proper, the present-day aspects of 
ancient Rome. But there are one or two, of another character, 
that suggest to us an illustrated Roman handbook that might 
combine views of the ruins of old Rome as we see them to-day 
and as they existed, let us say, in the times of Palladio. For 
example, at p. 117 of Mr. Burn’s book there is a picture of the 
wall of Nerva’s Forum and the “Colonnace.” On the next 

ge is a view of Nerva’s Forum, borrowed from Du Perac, as 
it existed in 1600, showing the fine gateway that once stood at 
the end of the Via della Croce and the remains of the Temple 
of Minerva. The piquancy of comparison and the stimulus to 
the imagination of the conjunction of these two views will be 
appreciated by the visitor who possesses the topographical dis- 

sition. It is like taking a step backwards towards medizval 

ome and the days of those worse Goths, the princes and 
Popes, who worked more destruction than any barbaric in- 
vaders or earthquake. There is abundant illustrative material 
for such a book as we suggest, and it need not be less portable 
than Mr. Burn’s volume. 


“ The Lyrical Poems of Robert Burns.” Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1895. 


This charming addition to the pretty series known as “ The 
Lyric Poets,” deserves to be found among the most prized posses- 
sions of all lovers of poetry who delight themselves in pocket forms 
of the poets. It is eminently a book to be read, a book for service 
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as well as for admiration. It is beautiful in print and binding 

Rhys has written a brief introduction that is sound in judymen 
and in taste. That Carlyle was not altogether happy, as theedian 
thinks, in his dealings with Burns, is what most people with an. 
love of poetry will allow. Indeed, Carlyle was never less forty 
nate than when sitting in the chair of censure—using the tem 
in its old Elizabethan sense—upon the poets. Perhaps hj 
rhapsody on Burns is not wider of the mark than his querulons 
observations on Keats, and Charles Lamb, and other men o 
genius. Scottish writers have themselves been compelled tp 
differ from the Sage of Chelsea on this point, and Mr. Rhys is 
sae with the late Mr. Minto in his criticism of Carlyle o 

urns. 


“ Britannia’s Bulwarks.” An Historical Poem, descriptive of 
the Deeds of the British Navy. By Charles Rathbone Loy 
London: Horace Cox. 1895. 


In stirring verse a lyrical poet of the first rank has told ys 
that “ Britannia needs no bulwarks.” Mr. Low, however, mus, 
not be charged with setting himself against the authority of 
Campbell. The courage and skill of the British seamen ang 
their commanders are the bulwarks celebrated by him in this 
versified chronicle of the deeds of “the greatest navy that ever 
made the ocean its home and battleground.” If Mr, Lows 
poem is better calculated to thrill the patriot’s heart than to 
move the poetic sensibility of his readers, it cannot be denied 
that patriotisin, though somewhat old-fashioned, is still esteemed 
asavirtue It belongs, therefore, to the poet’s function to arouse 
the sentiment of patriotism. Mr. Low’s undeviating choice of a 
metre that admits of little change in modulation might prove 
something of a burden or handicap to the most nimble of 
were it conceivable that poets should elect to be so tied. Bure 
is Mr. Low’s aim to versify history, and he claims, not without 
truth, to have made much research in matters relating to the 
navy and naval annals. How closely he follows the letter of 
history may be seen from the following passage in his descrip- 
tion of Trafalgar : 

“The Royal Sovereign showed the way 
Where thickest seemed the foe to lay ”— 
a Byronic use of the verb, it may be noted, though it does not 
“tell” as in Byron, somehow— 
“ And as the line she led, 
To Rotherham cried Collingwood, 
‘To be in action here what would 
Lord Nelson gladly give !’ 
And like of mind the Admirals proved, 
For Nelson, marking how he moved 
Ahead of all, exclaimed : 
* See how that noble fellow steers, 
Where densest Villeneuve’s line appears, 
As ever is his wont !’” 
Through some four hundred pages of this metre does Mr. Low 
take his gallant way, winding up in the last part of the poem 
with something never yet attempted in prose or rhyme, a 
“special feature” as he rightly terms it, namely, a series of 
“ sketches of the mythological personages and classical celebri- 
ties after whom the ships derived their names,” which almost 
reads, as he remarks, “ like a versified Lempriére’s Dictionary.” 
This section of the work decidedly does not sound like a Homeric 
catalogue. 


“Voice, Speech, and Gesture.” A Practical Handbook to the 
Elocutionary Art. By Hugh Campbell, M.D., R. F. Brewer, 
B.A., and Henry Neville. With Essays by Clifford Harrison 
and F. Corder, R.A.M. London: C. W. Deacon & Co. 
1895. 

This portly volume is the second work of its class that has 
appeared within the last six months, and it is not, on the whole, 
second in merit. Perhaps the selections in prose and verse for 
recitation are somewhat excessive, but Dr Campbell’s essay on 
“The Voice,” Mr. Henry Neville’s hints and instructions on 
“ Gesture,” and Mr. F. Corder’s observations on the art of 
musical accompaniment of recitation, are sound, practical, and 
full of useful admonition. We must note also Mr. Clifford 
Harrison’s brief conclusions upon the art in which he is a 
master, which are, it is needless to say, worthy of the closest 
attention of reciters and public speakers. Some of the illustra- 
tive diagrams are excellent, especially those that set forth the 
attitudes and movements of the reciter. The piates illustrative 
of the presence of emotions, however, remind us of the old story 
of Cooke the actor, who expressed, as he tnought, the whole 
gamut of emotion to a friend in private, and was disgusted 
and enraged when that friend utterly failed to interpret the 
actor’s expression. 


“ The Public Letters of the Right Hon. John Bright.” Edited 
by H.J. Leach. Secondedition. London: Sampson, Low 
& Co. 1895. 

We are glad to see the completion of Mr. Leach’s interesting 
volume of Mr. Bright’s letters, since the letters on Home Rule, 
written after the appearance of the first edition in 1885, are as 
full of force and significance now as when they first saw the 
light. It is well that there should be an authoritative text, in 
chronological order, of these masterly examples of Mr. — 
dealing with the shams and delusions of sophistry at hand for 
the reference of speakers and readers. Some other P 
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istic letters on Free-Trade and other subjects ot public 
tii nce are to be noted among the correspondence Mr. 
Leach has added, and some few letters are omitted, as con- 
taining no statement of opinion on questions of interest. The 
arrangement of the letters is excellent. . 


NOTES. 


HE Rev. F. Marshall’s “Football; the Rugby Game” 
T (Cassell & Co.) is strengthened and brought up to time in a 
new edition, which contains reviews of the two seasons 1892-93 
and 1893-94, statistics of international, county, and other series 
of contests, with many new portraits of individuals and teams. 
The additional material to Mr. Marshall’s admirable history of 
the Ruzby game and the Rugby Union is presented with 
methodical care and clearness. 


The beautiful new edition of Michael Scott’s masterpiece 
“The Cruise of the Midge,” published by Messrs. Gibbings & 
Co. in two volumes, is a gratifying proof of the revived interest in 
a writer who ranks among the greatest names in English fiction. 
In Mr. Frank Brangyn we have an illustrator entirely congenial 
to the spirit of Scott’s brilliant romance. His drawings are 
admirable for force and actuality, and we trust that this clever 
and versatile artist will continue to give examples of his skill 
in book-illustration. Book-lovers could not wish for a more 
attractive edition of this delightful romance than this reprint of 
Messrs. Constable. 


Among other new editions we have “ The Old House at Sand- 
wich,” by Joseph Hatton (Sampson Low & Co.); “One 
Hundred Days in Europe,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
“Over the Teacups” and “ The Guardian Angel,” by the same 
writer (Sampson Low & Co.); and Michael Scott’s “Tom 
Cringle’s Log” (Blackie & Son), one of the volumes of the ex- 
cellent “School and Home Library.” 


Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Book Prices Current” for 1894, records 
the prices and particulars of over seven thousand works sold by 
auction between December 1893 and November 1894.. The 
record is extremely useful for buyers and collectors of books, 
and is a valuable index to current phases of book-collecting, 
and to fluctuations in the market. 


With the second volume of Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Genea- 
logical and Heraldic History of the Colonial Gentry ” (Harrison 
& Sons) is issued a complete index to the whole work, and a 
list of corrections, which is by no means lengthy, considering 
the character of the undertaking. The editor announces a 
supplementary volume, which is to follow in due course, and 
with pedigrees omitted through want of time to complete them 
for the present volume. 


We have also received from Messrs. Dean & Son “ Debrett’s 
House of Commons and the Judicial Bench” for 1895, the 
twenty-ninth annual issue of the valued and admirably arrayed 
book of reference. From Messrs. Whittaker & Co. we have 
“Dod’s Parliamentary Companion” for the current year, com- 
pact, accurate, handy in form, and a model volume of its kind. 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus forward their useful little shillin 
“House of Commons,” “ Knightage,” and “ Baronetage ”— 
three edited by Mr. Edward Walford. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HIS month’s “ Letters” of Edward Fitzgerald in Zemple 
Bar are addressed to Fanny Kemble in America, and 
mingle some odd i: quiries as to things American with some 
agreeable chat about current events. Have they a robin in 
America, he wants to know ; and do they eat water-cress ; and 
do they read Crabbe “ on that side of the Atlantic from which 
we are expecting Tichborne witnesses.” He records a visit to 
d, undertaken with the object of seeing Scott’s home, 
“which I have intended these thirty ” and was vastly 
with Abbotsford and all around it. But the Trossachs, 
, he found less moving to him than in “ Pictures and Drop- 
Scenes.” The writer of the paper on “ Magic Verses” is by no 
means happy in his attempt to “elucidate” the magic of the 
English poets. Some of the “magic” he quotes is not magic 
at all, but either simple pathos or thin sentiment set to mere 
“jingle-jangle” verse. He misses much magic altogether, and 
Mars one of the finest examples by horribly transforming the 
poet’s verb into an adjective. Thus he gushes about the nightin- 
ale’s song, which bears him on its wings, &c., until he finds 
If “ seated by” 
“Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn.” 
“An Unpubiished Page of Madagascar History” pleasantly 
recalls the old, affable days of British relations with that much- 
vext island 

Lieut.-Colonel Hill James contributes certain “ Recollections 
of the Chinese War” to Macmillan'’s Magazine, dealing with 
General Sir Hope Grant’s expedition in 1860, which afford 
seasonable reading just now for those who affect to believe, or 
mnocently do believe, that the Chinese army never did count. 
Like Gordon, Colonel James thinks highly of the trained 
Chinese soldier, and shows that he has good reasons for his 
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opinion. Mr. J. W. Root deals with “ The Sexcentenary of the 

nglish Parliament,” which anniversary, dating from Edward I.’s 
Parliament of 1295, falls on 27 November, or, if we take the date 
of the issue of writs of summons, on 30 September next. Mr. 
Root honours the event in a capital article, devoted chiefly to 
the history of the period from Magna Charta to the first assem- 
blage of the Mother of Parliaments in 1295. 


“Birds in Winter” is the theme of a suggestive paper in the 
Cornhill, the writer of which thinks that birds “ never abswlutely 
die of cold.” Want of food and water kills them. But birds 
are often disabled by sleet and the frost that follows swiftly on 
rain, and thence perish miserably. It is a pity, by the way, that 
so many kind people, who offer the birds of their gardens food 
during severe weather, supply the wrong kind of food and omit 
water altogether. “The Old Criticism” is a review of the 
reviewers of old time who are supposed to have stoned the 
poets. No doubt, as the writer observes, it was the fashion of 
those days to “ heave half a brick” at the new poet, just as now 
it is the fashion to hail every new versifier with acclamations. 
But he does not note that there were exceptions to the rule 
then, as there are now. Nothing could be more incompetent 
and stupid than the Quarterly review of the volume that con- 
tained “ Prometheus Unbound” and other poems. But it is 
worth recalling that one year before this article appeared, an 
extremely appreciative notice of Shelley’s volume was published 
in the London Magazine during the year of its publication. 


Longman’s contains the seventh of Mr. Froude’s Lectures on 
English Seamen in the sixteenth century, a sketch of the life 
and work of M. de Lesseps by W. H. Wheeler, and a spirited 
‘Ballad of the Bold ‘ Menelaus’” by Henry Newbolt. Mr. Lang’s 
“ At the Sign of the Ship” is mainly occupied with an estimate 
of the late Mr. Stevenson’s writings, in which few will find 
matter for dissent. 


The Windsor, the newest of the illustrated magazines, con- 
tains an extremely varied assortment of articles, the more notable 
of which are Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s excellent sketch “ An Un- 
qualified Pilot” ; Mr. Alfred Sprigg’s account of the Ruskin 
Museum ; Mr. H. D, Lowry’s “ Unknown London,” descriptive 
of the docks ; “ The Queen’s Tutors,” by Mr. Alfred Story ; and 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s “ Chronicles of Martin Hewitt”—a won- 
drous “detective ” yarn of the theft and recovery of bullion on 
board a steamship. 


In the Geographical eter 3 a place is found for Mr. Trevor- 
Battye’s account of Kolgueff island, addressed to the Royal 
Geographical Society in December last. Mr. Julius v. Payer, in 
the interests of painting, makes proposals for an “Artistic Ex- 
pedition to the North Pole,” and is eloquent on the new material 
the project offers to the artist. Provably, all that is attractive 
and beautiful in Arctic landscape may be found a long way from 
the North Pole, say, this side of 70° north latitude. To style 
such an enterprise a “ North Pole Expedition,” is to give it a 
fictitious importance. In June 1896, this artistic expedition is to 
set forth, if all be well. Among other interesting papers we note 
Professor W. M. Davis’s ‘* Development of certain English 
Rivers,” and a description of “ Crater-lakes” in Central Africa, 
north of Lake Nyassa, by Dr. Kerr-Cross. 


We have also received Lifpincot’s, with “The Chapel of 
Ease.” by Harriet Riddle Davis; the Classical Review ; 
Cassier’s Magazine; the Atlantic Monthly; Atalanta; St. 
JVicholas, an admirale number ; Belgravia ; the Asclepiad ; the 
Monist; the Globe, edited by W. H. Thorne ; the American 
Historical Register; Poet-Lore; Illustrated Modern Art and 
Literature; the Ladies’ Treasury; and the Journal of the Ex 
Libris Society. 

SCIENTIFIC NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Sweet Scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves.” By Donald 

Macdonald. Sampson Low & Company. 1895. 
*T HOUGH scents are the hardest impressions to recall, and 

the rarest in dreams, they knock as loudly at the portals of 
the mind as any messengers from the outer world. We can 
close our eyes to sights, abstract our minds from sounds, but 
scents make their way with a delicate insistence that ensures 
our attention. Here is a little book to be favoured: a dictionary 
of fragrant plants, with notes on their flowering and habits. We 
commend it to those with gardens and greenhouses. It is well 
to please the eye, but many a lover of flowers wearies for the 
fragrance of the simple cottage aery With Mr. Macdonald’s 
aid, he may learn to select flowers with fragrance as well 
as of rarity and beauty. It is to be regretted that in his 
introductory sketch, where he gathers together quaint his- 
torical matter and a few stray theories as to the mode of 
origin of the scents of flowers, Mr. Macdonald does not 
refer to the natural utility of their odours. Like colours, 
the scents of flowers are lures for insects, that the pollen may 
be carried from blossom to blossom. They are discharged 
only when the pollen is ripe, and at times that suit the habits of 
the fertilizing insects. Those that seek the favours of nocturnal 
insects issue their fragrance only at night; flowers that are 
fragrant by day. frequently are niggardly of their perfume at 
night. But the fragrance of leaves, for the most part, is a free 
gik, a gaseous emiind without condition or hope of reward. 
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“The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers.” Sutton & Sons, 
London : Simpkin & Co. 1895. 


This is a sixth edition of Messrs. Sutton’s useful work, and, 
com we read it with a lurking fear of advertisement in disguise 
the fear was misplaced : there is no suggestion that at Reading 
alone one shall find good seeds. Vegetables and flowers are 
treated separately. The culture of the leading forms suitable to 
English gardens is given, and for both flowers and vegetables a 
most useful ee of a year’s work, taken month by month, is 
provided. ere are short chapters on the chemistry of plants, 
on their most common pests, and on that much neglected sub- 
ject, the rotation of crops in the garden. 


“Mussel Culture and Bait Supply.” By W. L. Calderwood. 
London: Macmillan. 1895. 


Mr. Calderwood’s little book has special reference to the pro- 
blem of mussel supply in Scotland. It is curious that as he was 
director of the Plymouth Marine Biological Station for a year or 
two, he has not applied to England the experience he may be 
supposed to have gained there. This omission is the less to be 

tted as he has no practical suggestion to make, and as the 
only novelty we can discover in his k is a ridiculous state- 
ment about the well-known openings of the kidney-tubes into 
the cavity surrounding the heart. By these, Mr. Calderwood 
informs us, “ the organ ”—z.¢., the kidneys—“ has a more power- 
ful action in aerating the blood.” 


“Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism.” By 
ae P. Thompson, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & 
0. 1895. 


This is a new edition, practically the eighteenth, of this most 
valuable text-book. It has been brought up to date both in 
practice and in theory, and we see every reason to expect that 
this issue will be exhausted as rapidly as have been previous 
issues. 


“Steam and the Marine Steam-Engine.” 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

Mr. Yeo’s book has been prepared from his lecture-notes for 

the course of instruction at the Royal Naval College. The 


subject is set forth clearly and the illustrations are highly 
practical. 


By John 


AMUSEMENTS. 


LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUs. 
TUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. Every Evening at 7.30, and M 

Papers. Box enn see Daily 


S?: JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
Lessee and M. er.—TO- NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.45, THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, a Trivial Comedy for Serious People 
OSCAR WILDE. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Allan Aynesworth, Mr, H q 
incent. Mr. Frank Dyall, Mr. F. Kinsey Peile ; Miss Rose Leclercq (by Permission 
of Mr. J. Comyns Carr), Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Evelyn Millard, Mys. 
Canninge. Preceded at 8.20 by a play in One Act by LANGDON E. MITCH 
entitled IN THE SEASON. Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Arthur Royston, Mig, 
Elliot Page. FIRST MATINEE, SATURDAY, Feb 23, at 3. Box Office (Mr 
Arnold) open Daily ro till 5. Seats may be booked in advance by letter, telegram, 
or telephone (3903), St. James’s Theatre. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—TWELFTH SATURDAY Coy. 
CERT, February 23, at 3 P.M. Vocalist, Fraulein Gelber (of Sir A, 

Harris’s Royal German and Italian Opera Companies). Pianist, Mr. Frelen 

Dawson (his first appearance at these Concerts). I'he Grand Orchestra, Conductor 

Mr. August Manns. The programme will include Scottish Overture “ Nach 

von Ossian” (Gade), Scherzo “Ariel,” composed by Miss E. Chamberlayne 

strings, harp (Mr. E. Lockwood), and flute (Mr. Albert Fransella), and § 

No. 5 in C minor (Beethoven). Numbered seats, 2s. and 4s. Uneeuband a? 

HALL, 


N IAGARA 
ST, JAMES'S PARK STATION. 


REAL ICE SKATING. Ice always in pertect condition. 
ily 9.30 to 1, 38. 3t06, 5s. 8 to 11.30, 3s. 
Excellent Orchestra. First Class Restaurant. Open all day. 


RAVES GALLERIES.—NOW ON EXHIBITION, a 

Choice COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS by CHARLES T. BURT 

of SPORTING SUBJECTS and ENGLISH LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ” 

“* Mr. Burt’s work has long been favourably known to amateurs, but it has been 

mainly sold directly from his studio at Birmingham, and but little has found its way 

to London. It ma‘ summed up as characteristically English, and shows a fine 
mastery of sober colour and unexaggerated effect.” —Morning Aavertiser, 

“One noticeable feature of the collection is the careful study of atmospheric 
changes and effect, and, while all the pictures are carefully executed, this point is a 
study in itself. The exhibition will doubtless prove very popular.” 

Birmingham Daily Post, 

“ His pictures are strong in treatment, excellent in colouring, and ‘ive in 
composition.” —A/lanchester Courier. 


Also 
A Rare Collection of the Choicest Works engraved (principally in line) after 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
GRAVES GALLERIES, 6 Pall Mall, S.W., 10 a.m. to 6 P.m, 


‘THE HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St, W, 


supplies the TARIFF CARDS of most of the principal Hotels in England, 
Riviera, &c., on application without obligation of any ed 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET ; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; 
or to the City Orrick, 18 FincH Lang, Lonpon, E.C. A 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY Review Bill of Contents will be forwarded 


every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE 


RARE CURIOUS 


AND 


INTERESTING FURNITURE 


MAPLE and Co invite connoisseurs and others 
to visit thir SHOW ROOMS for Rare, 
Curious, and Unique examples of old CHIP- 
PENDALE, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam, Louis 
XIV. XV. XVI. Empire, Italian, Renaissance, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian FURNITURE. 
Everything Marked in plain figures 
At purely commercial prices 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 
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PARTN ERSHIP in ITALY.—An Englishman owning a 


Vine and Olive Yard in Central Italy is prepared to take in an active, energetic 
Gentleman as Partner. Capital required, £2,000. Apply, CuLTivaTor, care of 
Messrs. Bridges, Cantell, Heywood & Co.. 23 Red Lion Square, E.C. 


SECRETARIAL EMPLOYMENT. — A_ Gentleman 


(Barrister) is desirous of obtaining Secretarial or other like employment ina 
house of business, or otherwise, in London. If required would be willing to devote 
his whole time. Letters to S. E., 6 New Burlington Street, London, W. 


FOR SALE.—BUSINESS (constructive), about 40 years 

old; profits, four figures; clientéle, Landowners, principally ; worked with 
little capital; no real, contingent, or retrospective obligations; rare opening for a 
few young, energetic gentlemen combining.—Address, No. 1250, ANDERSON’s 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September, 1895. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SeckeTary, at the College. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall, 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be Elected, 
Seniors under 15, Juniors under 14, on Lady Day.—Apply, Hap-MasTer, 
FLEETWOOD. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 
TICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine or more open to competition at Midsummer, 1895, value from Ses to £504 
year, which may be i from a special fund to £go a year in cases of scholars 
who require it. 

Further particulars from the Heap Master, or Secretary, the College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of £80, 

one of £50. one of £49. Examination begins July 17. For further information apply to 

the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
‘TONGUES 


ENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN 
(Series Method), HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. . 
FRENCH: Victor Bétis (Conférencier a l'Ecole de Pédagogie, Paris) ; GERMAN: Paul Drabig 
= University); GREEK (Ancient and Moderr): Christos Boug thens ty}; 
USSIAN: Ivor. A. Markoff (St. Petersburg University); ITALIAN: V. D'Oxtengo (Turin) ; 
SPANISH: Ed. Tolra y Fornes (** Professor Normal,” celona University); 
istants. CITY BRANCH: GRACECHURCH BUILDINGS, E.C., and Affiliated anches 
raily and grammati ) upon the principle of utilising the mental visualisation of s¢ i 
sequence, instead of book translation. New Classes in FRENCH, GERMAN, and GREEK 
(An ). Specimen lessons can be attended free ; tickets on application. French, 
daily: 10. 6.15, 7.15 p.m.; German: 11 to 1, 4 to 6,7 to 9 p.m.; Gresk (Ancient) = 
es. and Fri.,5 to 7,7 to 9 p.m. Pamphlet, st free, six stamps. 
Brinci is: H. SWAN and V. BETIS. 


JROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCES- 
TER. — PROFESSORSHIP OF NATURAL HISTORY ( , 
Botany, Zoology).—Candidatures are invited for this Professorship, vacant by th 
death of Professor ALLEN HARKER. The Professor will be required to sende® 
College, and to enter on his duties in May next. Applic , wit te 

¢, qualifications, and original testimonials as to ability and character, to 
addressed to the Principat, who will furnish particulars. 9 Feb., 1894- 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 

awarded. Mathematics. ‘Candivates must be under 35- 
—Apply to the Secretary, ‘ihe College, Cheltenham. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


warded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
wore A Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


ISH GAMBRIG POCKET 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 
Gents’ ” ” 


Fish as, 6d. D 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN, 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS, SHIRTS. 


Collars for Ladies’and Children, 3-fold, 4a 38. 6d. per ee Gents’ 4-fold 
“ ne per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. per doz. 
Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 


Cuffs, 358. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 
OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 

With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 

By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 


BELFAST, 


CRAMER’S PIANOS. 
Latest Improvements from £21 net. 

PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, 
Bluthner, Steinway, &c., in stock, Fuutest Cas 
or on our Hire System. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS by all returned from 
hire, now specially offered from £15. Send for Lists. 

CRAMER'S, 199 and 201 REGENT STREET, W., and 

46-40 MOORGATE STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


CRAMER'S 
PIANOS 
BY 
ALL MAKERS 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
An — Medium Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
FLO R. Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 
Mr. G. A. SALA writes: D Paid. Samples, Four 
Five, 1s. ; post free, 12 Stamps. 
son with choice Havan- 
DINDIGUL 
third. 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 
are unsurpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz 
PERFECT INVENTIONS. PERFECT FINISH. 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. PERFECT ACTION. 

PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 

18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

ABSOLUTELY 
IN USE IN R 6) Yy A L WITHOUT RIVAL. 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, PIANO S 
e 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4ft., Width 4ft. 8in. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54. 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


Causes No Blotches under the Chin. 
Price 6d. and upwards. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE Lon LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the a aoe ee. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO 
Managers: | TNDERSON, Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES FOR 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, &c. 


The Steamship “ GARONNE,” will leave London February, 
TANGIER, PALMA (Majorca), VILLA FRANCA (for Nice), 


da: tuise, visi 

SANTORIN, BEYROUT (for us), HAIFA, JAFFA ALEXANDRIA (for 

MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, Plymouth 16th April, and’ London April. 
Passengers leaving ranca. 


—_— and M can overtake the steamer at Vi 
or GRESCS. &c. 
ve 


at Plymouth rath May, and 
Other Cruises to follow. String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 
High-Class Cuisine, 

M {i GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
anagers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} Avenue, London, E.C. 
passage the dom, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 

, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


INSURANCE, &c. 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 
‘*FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 


‘security when paterfamilias set = housekeeping ; now he must k 
‘* himself lucky when he can get Three. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST COST. 
Rates for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


AGES...| 20 30 * 40 50 60 
pinnual 12 0| £1 18 8| £2 12 2) 43 1510/ £5 19 3 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, E.C. 


Manacen: T. B. Spracue,M.A., LL.D. Lonoon Secretary: W. T. Cray F.IA. 


IR F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A LARGE COPY- 
RIGHT ETCHING (engra F. Leighton’s His” is given 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
Price 22s. and 20s. pet 
“Bear favourablecompari- 

BEWLAY & CO., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, £.C. 
PERFECT MATERIALS. PERFECT ADJUSTMENT. 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 

Lists free of the leading Music Sellers. 

ESTABLISHED 1780. 
NEW MODEL, 1895. 
ERARD, 48 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W. 


away to every or particulars see 
january F the to your Bookseller, 
or direct to the Publishers, VIRTUE CO. Led ey Lane, London. E.C, 
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The Banking Securities Corporation, Limited, 26 Pall Mall, London, §.W., invite Subscriptions for the Shares of this Bank. 


The Lists will be opened on TUESDAY, 19th FEBRUARY, and close on WEDNESDAY, 20th, for 
kt London, and THURSDAY, 21st, for the Country. 


THE WEST LONDON BANKING 


CAPITAL - - 


- £2,000,000, 


Divided into 50,000 Ordinary Shares of £20 each, and 50,000 5 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £20 each. 


FIRST ISSUE - - 


£1,000,000, 


25,000 Ordinary Shares of £20 each at par, and 25,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £20 each at £2 premium, payable as follows, ziz.: 


ORDINARY SHARES.—{i on Application, £2 on Allotment, and £2 
on ist June, 1896. 

The Ordinary Shares will be entitled to receive as Dividend four-fifths of the 
annual ts remaining after payment of 5 per cent. on the Preference Shares, 
after setting aside any balance the Directors may deem it advisable to carry forward. 
The other one-fifth of profits is to be carried to the Reserve Fund. 


PREFERENCE SHARES (issued at £2 Premium).—£2 on Applica- 
tion, £4 on Allotment (including £2 mium), £4 on | June, 1895, 
£4 on 1 August, 1896, £4 on 1 Oct 1 and £4 on 1 Dec. 1896. 


The Preference Shares, which are to be fully paid up, will be entitled to receive a 
fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, pa te 
and will rank both as regards Dividends and Capital in priority to the Ordinary Shares, 


Directors.—Sir VILLIERS LISTER, K.C.M.G. (Chairman), 64 Cadogan Square, 
S.W. ; Alderman Sir STUART KNILL, Bart. (Vice-Chairman), Fresh Ww harf, 
E.C. ; Vice-Admiral P. H. COLOMB, Steeple Court, Botley; Captain the 
Hon. E. S. DAWSON, R.N. (Chairman The Banking Securities Corporation, 
Ltd.), 23 Eaton Square, S.W. ; CONINGSBY R. DISRAELI, Esq., M.P., 

Park Place, S.W. ; ERNEST FARQUHAR, Esq., 
Sareet, S.W. : LEWIS V. LOYD, Esq., M.P. (Director The Banking urities 
Corporation, Ltd.), 8 Rutland Gate, S.W. ; The Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM T. 
MARRIOTT, Q.C., 56 Ennismore Gardens, S.W.; E. LEIGH PEM- 
BERTON. Esq. (Director London, Chatham and Dover Railway Company), 

Warwick Square, S.W.; CHARLES GUY PYM (Esq. (Director North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Co., West End Board), 35 Cranley Gardens, 
S.W.; Sir ALBERT K. ROLLIT, M.P. (Director National ‘Telephone 
Company, Limited), 30 Lowndes Square, S.W.; General Sir RICHARD 
TAYLOR, K.C.B., 16 Eaton Place, S.W. 

Brokers.—Messts. MONTAGU, OPPENHEIM & CO., 22 Austin Friars, E.C. 

ae Eye PRIDEAUX, BOOKER, FRERE & Co., 48 Lincoln’s Inn 

ields, W.C. 

Solicitors.—Messrs. NICHOLSON & PATTERSON, 23 Parliament Street, S.W. ; 

Messrs. ROLLIT & S »NS, Dunster House, 12 Mark Lane, E,C. 


Secretary.—E. J. GOODMAN (fro tem.). 
Temporary Offices.—26 PALL MALL, S.W. 
PROSPECTUS. 


HE WEST LONDON BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, has been incor- 

ted in order that the Residents in that locality may have the opportunity of 

keeping their account at a local Bank, in which they may also become interested as 

Shareholders, for notwithstanding the great wealth and increasing business of the 

——, there is no leading Joint Stock Bank having its Head Office in the West-End 
of London. 

It will be one of the objects of the Bank to take advantage of any opportunities that 
may occur for absorbing existing banking businesses on equitable terms. 

is Bank will be established on the principles advocated by Mr. William Gillett, 
who originated and carried out the system of Country Bankers’ Clearing. ‘The new 
om a) recommended by Mr. Gillett, in his “Suggestions respecting Joint Stock 
Ss,” are 

1. The Division of the Capital into Ordinary and Preference Shares. . 

2. The insertion of such additional clauses in the usual Articles of Association as 
will have the effect of providing the maximum amount of security to the Shareholders 

‘a ¢ limitation of advances to e for long periods, to a specific proportion 
and description of the Capital of the Bank, viz. Pat the amount paid up from time 
to time on the Preference Shares. 

(4) The compulsory investment of jhe Reserve Fund in Consols together with the 
Dividends received from time to time thereon. ; 

(c) The issuing of quarterly ies of the A ts of the Bank in a new and 
improved form, in addition to the Yearly Balance Sheet, so as to afford the fullest 
information as to the financial position of the Bank, and sending a copy of the same 
to each Shareholder on the register. 

(d) The voluntary winding up of the undertaking if at any time the Auditors 
should certify that the losses incurred in the business and not made good out of the 
Reserve Fund or otherwise, equal or exceed the amount paid up on the Ordinary 


Shares. 
The following among others are the provisions which illustrate the principles 
above menti: and which will he adopted by the Bank, and are incorpenaten in 
the Articles of Association, viz. :— 

ORDINARY SHARES.—Arrt. 21. The Ordinary Shares shall be of the value of 
feo each, but not more than £5 shall be paid up on each Share. The remaining 

15 per Share shall constitute a reserved liability, and shall not be charged or 
called up except in the event of the Company being wound up. 

PRE ERENCE SHARES.—Arr. 2 e Preference Shares shall be of the 
value of £20 each, and the holders of he Preference Shares shall be entitled to 
receive a fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 5 per cent. per annum on the 
Capital paid up thereon, and the Preference Shares shall rank both as regards Divi- 
dends and Capital in priority to the Ordinary Shares. 

ArT. 24. The Dividends on the Preference Shares shall be paid half-yearly, and 
if the profits for any half year shall ve insufficient to pay the full dividend, the 
amount necessary to make up the deficiency shall be taken from the Reserve Fund, 
and if at any time the amount standing to the credit of the Reserve Fund shall not 
be sufficient to make up the 5 cent. for an , then the holders of the 
Preference Shares shall be entitled to have the iency made up out of subsequent 


profits. 

Art. 26. In case of the Comncen being, wenn up, the full amount paid up as 
Capital by the holders of the Preference Shares a also any Dividends due and 
unpaid, shall be repaid out of the Assets before any payment is made to the holders 
of the Ordinary Shares. 

It is provided by the Articles that the total amount of Preference Shares issued 
shall not exceed the nominal amount of the Ordinary Shares tssued. 

LIMITATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF FUNDS —Arrt. 5. Where 


entered into with any person or firm, or company which may involve the : 

116, None ofthe funds of the Company shall be applied 
RT. 116. None of the fun t pany ied in the 

or in lending on shares of the Company. “ 

ArT. 117. No loans or advances shall be made for periods exceeding twelye 
mouths beyond the total amount paid up as Capital on the Preference Shares, 

RESERVE FUND.—Anrrt. 118. A Reserve Fund shall be formed : 

1st. By placing to its credit the premiums received on any shares of the Company 
that may be issued less any expenses incurred in the issue thereof. 
2nd. By placing to its credit one-fifth of the net annual profits of the Company, as 
specified in Article 122. ; 

3rd. By placing to its credit the Dividends that may be received from time to time 
on the amount standing to the credit of the Fund. 

ArT. 119. The amount standing to the credit of the Reserve Fund shall be invested 
in Consols, and the amount of the Reserve Fund shall be separately stated in each 
Balance Sheet, and Quarerly Summary issued to the Shareholders. 

On the winding up of a Bank, it has often been found that the amount nominally 
standing to the credit of the Reserve Fund has been mixed up with the other assets. 
or has been employed as Capital. r 


BALANCE SHEET AND QUARTERLY SUMMARIES. 


Art. 138. A detailed list of the Stocks, Shares, Bonds and Debentures held by 
> Bank as investments of its Fuuds shall be appended to the Yearly Balance 
Sheets. 

Art. 140. In addition to the yearly balance sheet a summary of the accounts of 
the Bank shall be made out at he end of each quarter and signed by the i 
and two other Directors, or by any three Directors. ‘The summary shall be printed 
and a copy sent to the address of each Shareholder as entered in the Register, and 
shall also be published in one or more London papers. A copy shall also be put upin 
a conspicuous position at the Head Office of the Bank, and at each of its branches. 

The summary shall give on one side the total liabilities of the Bank, and on the 
other side sha'l state— 

rst. The amount of cash in hand, at call and short notice, and the amount invested 
in Consuls and other British Government Securities. 

and. The amouut of Loans and Bills falling due and receivable within six mouths. 
and the amount invested in Stocks, Shares, Bonds, Debentures and Securities other 
than British Government Securities. 

3rd. The amount of Loans and Bills falling due and receivable between six months 
and twelve months. 

¢. The amount of Loans and Advances made for periods beyond twelve months. 

t shall be the constant duty of the Directors in dealing with the Funds of the Bank 
to see that as far as practicable the following proportions are observed, viz. : 

ist. At least two-fifths of the total Funds of the Bank (other than the amount paid 
up on the Preference Shares) shall be kept in Cash, Loans at ca!l and short notice, 
and money invested in Consols and other British Government Securities. 

and. Not more than two-fifths shall be kept in Loans and Bills falling due and 
receivable within six months, and investments in Stocks Shares, Bonds, Debentures 
and Securities other than British Government Securities. 

3rd. Not more than one-fifth shall be kept in Loans and Bills falling due and 
receivable between six months and twelve months. 

It is believed that a statement in the form above proposed would be satisfactory te 
many who find it difficult to understand the ordinary balance sheets of a Bank. 

The Directors are of opinion that the adoption of the system of Preference 
Shares fully paid up and without further liability, carrying a fixed 
cumulative preferential Dividend, and with a priori'y as re; s Capital and 
Dividends, will attract a large number of Investors who have hitherto avoided Bank 
Shares as an investment on account of the liability attaching thereto, and that the 
present issue of Preference Shares at £2 premium will yield a safe return of 4} per 
cent. per annum to the Investor, while at the same time the division of the Capital 
into Preference and Ordinary Shares will probably enable the Directors to declare 
much larger Dividends on the Ordinary Shares than those at present 
paid by the leading Banks in the kingdom. 

The only contract entered into is one dated 2tst January, 1895, between The West 
London Banking Company, Limited, and The Banking S iti orporat 
respecting the expense incurred in the formation and establishment of the 

nk. 


of any company having an unlimited liability, nor shall any joint transactions be 
Compan’ 


By this contract it is provided among other things that The Banking Seeuritics 
Corporation, Limited, shall defray all expenses of every kind whatsoever, up to and 
including the first allotment of Shares, including Brokerage and the Government 
Duties, and also undertake to pay all expenses of any kind whatsoever if the Directors 
do not proceed to allotment, in order that the deposits may be returned in full to the 
omaiven, The consideration to be paid to the Banking Securities Corporation, 
Limited, in respect of these and other services is fixed at one-and-a-half per cent 
upon the nominal amount of the present issue of Capital, viz., 41 000, such. 
amount.to be be pafd exclusively out of the premiums received on the present issue 
of Preference Shares, vs 

A copy of this contract, and also of the Memorandum and Articles of Association. 
may be seen at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitors, Messrs. Nicholson_ 
Patterson, 23 Parliament Street, London, S.W., and Messrs. Rollitt & Sons. 

nster House, 12 Mark Lane, E.C. : y 

After providing for the amount payable to The Banking Securities Corporation, 
Limited, as above stated, the premiums on the present issue of Preference Share, 
will be credited to the Reserve Fund, and The West London Banking Company, 
Limited, will, therefore, ce busi (should the whole of the present issue 
be subscribed) with its Capital intact, and with a Reserve Fund of £35, 
in in Cc 


Applications for Shares should be made on the enclosed Forms, and sent with the 
remittance to The ing Securities Corporation, Limited, 26 Pall Mall, S.W- 
Cheques should be crossed “* London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, Pall Mall Branch. 

If the number of Shares allotted is less than the number applied for the surplus 
application money will be applied in reduction of thc amount payable on allotment : 
and where no allotment is made the deposit money will be returned in full. 

Application will be made in due course for a quotation on the Stock Exch nge.. 


and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained from Ihe 


any three or more of the Directors object to any advance being made by the Company, 
or credit allowed to any person, firm, or Company, or an advance odes already 
been made, desire the same to be withdrawn, the matter shall be considered at the 
next ing of the Di ‘Ss, and no further advance shall be made or credit allowed 
to that person, firm, or 7 > the advance already made shall be withdrawn 
jing to the decision of the Directors. 

Art. 115. No investment shall, under any circumstances, be made in the shares 


234. 


fFrosp 
Banking Securities Corporation, Limited, 26 Pall Mall, or from the Brokers or 
Solicitors to the Company. » 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares wil! also be forwarded, /ree BY 
POST, on sending Name and Address to The Banking Securities Corporation 
Limited, 26 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 

Lonpon 12th February, 1895. 
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SHARE CAPITAL 


NTURE STOCK will be secured by First pooctmse to 
the premises, and by a floating first charge in their favour on the under- 
kasehold general assets of the Company. The Stock will be stered in the 
y's Books and be transferable in oom tiples of 
f cent. per annum pai -y t rom 
ary, 1695, and ® full half-year’s Interest Will be payable 
uly next. { 
on, the will be redeemable at 110 per cent. by draw 
ing on the rst January, 1910, or the whole amount may be paid off at 
, rate by the Company at any time after that date on giving six months’ notice. 
a payment in each year of a dividend of 7 per Vent. on the ORDI- 
yABY 8 ARES, the surplus profits, subject to the provision of a reserve fund, 
«ail be divisible in equal moieties between the Holders of the Ordinary and Founders 
‘ Ordinary Shares and £32,100 Debenture Stock have already been sub- 
eal or by the Directors, Employees and others (exclusive of may be 
allotted to the Vendors as part of the purchase price in accordance with the terms of 
the Prospectus), and will be allotted in full. 
tions at var for the remaining Ordinary Shares, and 
st 105 per cent. for Debenture Stock, payable as follows, may 
be lodged with the Company's Bankers: 
DEBENTURE STOCK. ORDINARY SHARES. 
{0 per Cent. on App ication. 5s. on Application, 
Allotment. 


do 5s. on Allotment; and 
6 ba ist March,1895. 10s. on ist March, 1895. 
The whole amount may be paid up on allotment under discount at 3 per cent. per 


annum. 

Trustees for the Debenture Stock Holders :—Sir JOSEPH RENALS 
un f 108-109 Fore Street, London, E.C.; ADOLF VON ANDRE (André, 
Mende! & Co.). x Whittington Avenue, London, E.C. 

Solicitors for the Trustees:—-BEAUMONT & SON, 48 Gresham House, E.C. 

Dineters:—} AMES ACKSON, J.P., Director J. R. Roberts’ Stores, Limited ; 
GWILYM EVANS, J.P., Pencastell AMES PARKER, 1 Whit- 
tington Avenue, London, E.C. ; JOHN WHITE, Swansea, Managing Director. 

:—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, London, Swansea, and Branches ; THE 
GLAMORGANSHIRE BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, Swansea, and 


Bmkern:-LINTON, CLARKE & CO., London: STEPHEN P. WILLS, 
Swansea: E. J. EVANS, 7 Corn Street, and Stock Exchange, Bristol ; J. W. 


(pro tem.) and Offices, THOMAS NEVELL, 26 Leadenhall Buildings, 
Street, E.C, 

PROSPECTUS. 

HE COMPANY has been formed to purchase, as a going concern, the well- 
T known business established upwards of wunpeee years ago, in Swansea, by 
Mr. Benjamin Evans, who has recently retired from business ——- to failing health. 

The business is one of, if not the most prosperous in South Wales, and has from 
very small proportions steadily grown until it has acquired its present position. It 
isadmirably situated in the important Commercial Centre of a very populous and 

jving district, and includes departments for Drapery, ~~ Dress Mate: 
Siks, Costumes, Ladies’ Outfitting, Mantles, Millinery, Men’s Mercery and Buys 
Outfitting, Furniture, Carpets, Ironmongery, Boots and Shoes, Sporting requisites, 
and most other articles in household and general requirement. a 

Owing to its constant and rapid growth it became necessary to rebuild the 
principal part of the premises, an improvement which has taken nearly two years to 
accomplish, and Castle Bailey Street, in which the perty is situate, formerly a 
marrow street, has now, by the widening of the road, been converted into one of the 
most important business thoroughfares in the town. The present magnificent 
building, which has been constructed with —_ regard to the requirements of the 
business, and is shown by the enclosed sketch, represents one of the finest structural 
devations erected in connection with the Drapery Trade. 

The importance of the opening of the new buildings in N: ber last was lly 

ised by the Corporation of Swansea, when the Mayor and Town Council, 
accompanied by the late Lord Swansea, and other prominent men in the district (as 
will be seen from the enclosed reprints of speeches), attended at the premises to 
formally declare them open. : 

The present circle of customers is very numerous, and the increase in their 
tumber, since the completion of the new premises, is the best proof that the public 
appreciate the convenience and comfort afforded them for making their purchases. 

The business has, in addition to the custom derived from the inhabitants of 
Swansea, the population of which exceeds 100,000, for many years been a great 
attraction for visitors from the immediate neighbourhood, and from districts 25 or 
y miles distant. The direct facilities afforded by the opening of the Rhondda 
and Swansea Bay Railway to the large population residing in the Rhondda Vaileys 
and other neighbouring centres of South Wales industries, cannot fail, in the opinion 
of the Directors, to have a beneficial infl on the busi . to largely increase 
the numbers contributing to its trade. S 

The premises consist principally of freehold preety situated at Nos. 1 
Square ; 2, 3, 4, and 5 Castle Bailey Street: 1 Temple Street ; I, 2, 3, 4, and 5 

; 36, 37, and 38 Goat Street: Warehouse in Temple Lane; Stables 
Dwelling House in Frog Street; and of the following leasehold property, viz. :—Nos. 
2, 3, 4 6, and 7 Temple Street, held on leases for terms of not less than 7 and up to 
23 years at the low annual rental of £790, besides a short lease at a rental of £70 per 
anaum of 46 Castle Bailey Street, opposite the main building, and used as a dépdt 
for sporting requisites, ’ 

continuous window frontage of more than 370 feet affords admirable space 

for the display of the extensive assortment of goods sold in the establishment, and 

the rebuilding of the premises has more than doubled the area 

the floor accommodation, bringing it up to considerably over two acres, 
affording ample :oom for the anticipated increase of trade. é 

The chief aim of the firm_has always been to provide for their 
customers in Swansea and South Wales an establishment which 
for extent and — of the stock kept, and the fashions and 
novelties exhibited, should occupy a place in the first rank in 
the country, and the success of the business in a large measure 
is due to the superior organisation of all departments, and to 
the e principle adopted of selling at a small pro it. 

é number of employees, including the heads of Gepertpente, 
exceeds 350, and it is proposed to make a judicious and li 
allotment of the capital to such applicants, as well as to cus- 
tomers, so that they will have a direct interest in the increasing 
= maging of the business. Mr. —— Evans, the founder of the 
nn has also applied for a substantial part of the Share and Debenture Capital 

mpany. 

{n order that the system of management under which the business has been 
tarried on with such remarkable success in the past may be continued in the future, 
Mr, John White, who has for 16 years acted as General Somer of the business, 

take a seat on the Directorate as Managing Director, and entered into an 
agreement with the Company to continue his services (or a term of five years, under 
which his additional income, compared with that received at present, will depend on 

continued growth of the Company’s prosperity. It is also intended to continue 
existing arrangements with the experienced staff of buyers and assistants. 

The directorate cted so as to consist of ical business men only, 
wide experience will be of great advantage in extending the scope of the 
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the List of Applications will Close for the Country at 12 (noon) this day, Saturday, 16th February, 1895. 


BEN EVANS & CO., LIMITED. 


under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


£103,000, 


Divided into 100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each; 3000 Founders’ Shares of £1 each. 
DEBENTURE STOCK: £75,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock. 


The approximate present Market quotation ruling for such investments is an 


jagieaten of the appreciation in which investments in similar successful concerns are 


Debentures, comparing with the present § per cent. 
i whic 
issue, ih is redeemabie at 110 per cent. 


if & cent., redeemable at 105 per cent.—110-112 
— 32/6-35/- Debentures Issued, 
J. Ro 
5 per cent., redeemable at 105 per cent.—106-107 
£1 Shares—25/—27/6 cent. —105- 
Johs » redeemable at 105 per cent.—105-106 


4&1 Shares—37/6-40/- 4 cent. redeemable at —116- 
gS, Carts, S, vans, dynamos, electric lighting apparat i 
The leaschold premises are of an estimated value of a ee __ 5,784 
Making together . £101, 


towards which amount the Corporation of Swansea have contributed the sum 
£16,000 in consideration of Mr. Evans undertaking the widening of Castle Bailey Street. 

The price to be paid therefor, including the sum paid for the valuable goodwill of 
the business, has been fixed by the Venton, who, as promoters make a profit, at 
4133,750, payable as to £70,000 in cash, and the balance in Shares or c: at the 
option of the Company. 

The business, together with the benefit of all contracts made and profits accruing 
from the ist January last, will be transferred to the Company, and the book-debts 
outstanding at that date will be collected by the Company for account of the 
Vendors, who will, on the other hand, discharge all liabilities up to the same date, 
whilst the stock-in-trade is to be purchased at cost, in ce with the Firm's 
estimated stock books, plus the actual outlay on goods manufactured on the 
premises. 

Messrs. Percy Mason & Co., the well-known London accountants, who have 
audited the books of the firm for twenty asfollows:— 

Montacue House, 64 GresHam E.c. 
0 ivectors NDON, February, 1 
MEssrs. BEN EVANS & CO., LIMITED. aha 


GENTLEMEN, 
We have for the last 20 years regularly audited the books of Messrs. B. 
Evans & Co., Swansea. We certify that they have been very carefully kept, and 
that the average annual net profits for the past four years ending 28th February last, 
after making provision for depreciations in respect of fixtures, 
bad debts and expenses, amount to £13,036 18s. 1 
_ The business is a sound and improving one, and the average vet profits would, 
in our opinion, have been considerably larger but for the disorganisation of the 
business during the past two years, caused by the pullirfg down and re-erection of 
the premises. 
¢ preceding years have shown a steady increase in the sales, and the ac- 
commodation in the new premises being far larger and greatly superior to that 
afforded in the old premises, we see no reason to doubt that the increase in the sales 
will continue now buildings are completed. 
We are, Gentlemen, yours ae 
isi ) PERCY MASON & CO. 
Although the building operations have only uite recently been completed, the 
business has promptly responded, and Mr. Ben Evans has shown his confidence in 
its future success by ss to guarantee that the net result of the current 
1 year will not be less than the above average. 
_ The sales have within the last ten years increased by about 50 per cent., and the 
increase in the net profits exceeds this percentage. With the growing popularity of 
the business, the greatly enlarged and embeliished new premises, and the publicity 
created by its conversion into a Joint-Stock Company, by which a direct interest 
therein will be given to —ee and customers, there is every reason to anticipate 
a similar if not greater ratio of progress in the future. 


Taking the average net of the two years before building operations were 
ompee viz., £14,934 as a basis, without any further oman , there will be 
required to pay— 

3 per cent. Interest on £75,000 Debenture Stock ...  .. £31750 

Ei0,750 

leaving a surplus of £4,184 available for additional dividend or reserves. 


The value of the freehold and leasehold properties, furniture, 
fixtures, &c., alone exceeds the amount of the Debenture Stock, 
irrespective of the value of the stock-in-trade and other working 
capital yw | to £45,000, and consequently not only the 
Debenture issue, but also the larger part of the Ordinary Share 
Capital is represented by solid tangible assets. The annual 
interest payable on the Debenture S.ock wi'l, as shown above, 
absorb less than one-third of the present net earnings of the 
Com pany. 

It will also be seen red with recent similar issues, 
the price paid for the pa — been fixed at a very iow figure. 

The Founders’ Shares have all been applied for, and will be allotted in full to the 
applicauts, who have also provisionally subscribed the whole of the Share Capital 
and Debenture Stock; the Company will thus e its busi with the 
with the formation and registration of the Company will paid out of the proc 
of the Founders’ Shares. _ 

The business will be taken over subject to all existing contracts. These are of 
the ordinary trade character and necessary for the working of the concern, but 
including as they do numerous contracts with employees, manufacturers and rays) 
oy cannot be specified. re are also other contracts which may technically fi 
within section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867. Subscribers will be helu to have had 
notice thereof and to have waived all rights to be supplied with particulars of such 
contracts, and to have agreed with the Company as Trustees for the Directors and 
other persons liable not to make any claim whatsoever or to take any proceedings 
under the said section, or under the Directors’ Liability Act of 1890. in respect of 
any non-compliance with the said section, or of any mis in the Prosp 
made by the Directors in the bon4-fide belief that it is true. 

The following Contracts have been entered into : P : 

An Agreement dated 7th February, 1895, for the sale of the said business, and 
made between The Industrial Contract Syndicate, Limited, as Vendors, of the one 
ot and the Company, as purchasers, of the other part. An Agreement dated 7th 

oy 1895, between the said John White and the Company 

The rt of Messrs. Percy Maxon & Co., toget' er with the Memorandum and 
Articles > Association, the Draft of the proposed Trust to secure the 
Debenture Stock Holders, and the two above-mentioned Contracts, can be seen at 
the Offices o! the Company's Solicitor. 

Apvlica:ion may be made for a settlement and quota'ion on the Stock Exchange. 

Applications for Debenture Stock and Shares, on the 
Sous, may be lodged witn Lloyds Bank, 
Limited, London, Swansea and Branches, or the Glam- 


organoshire Banki Comp » Limit Swansea, or 
their pwenches, with a remittance for the amount of 
epos 


ication can be obtained at the Offices of the 


Prospectuses and Forms of 
ers and Solicitor. 
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Company, and from the Bankers, 
Lonvon, 12th February, 1895. 
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Reefs fully proved and yielding quartz averaging 54 oz. to the ton (see 
Account Sales of the Bank of New South Wales). 
Modern machinery expected to extract 10 oz. per ton (see Professor 


Campbell's report). 


THE TAMWORTH GOLD MINING COMPANY 


(Limited), Nundle Gold Fields, New South Wales. Incorporated 
under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. Capital, £85,000, in 85,000 
Shares of £1 each.—ISSUE of 55,000 SHARES of £1 each, payable 
2s. 6d. on Application, 2s, 6d. on Allotment, and the balance in calls of 
not more than ss. each, and at intervals of not less than two months, as 
and when required. 

DiRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. Earl of DONOUGHMORE, K.C.M.G., Chairman 
H. G. M. Conybeare, Esq. (Director of the Balkis-Eersteling Mining Co., 

Limited). 

T. B. Forwood, Esq., Hawkshead House, Hatfield (Director of the Tilbury 

Lighterage Co., Limited). 

Archibald Fairlie, Esq., C.E., 16 Grafton Square, Clapham, S.W. 
George W. Smiley, Esq. (Chairman of the Rice-Hamilton Exploration 


Syndicate 
Apvtsory LocAL COMMITTEE. 
Sir Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G. (late Premier of New South Wales). 
C, J. Britten, Esq. (Mayor of Tamworth). 
Eustace H. L. Pratt, Esq., M.D, (J.P., Tamworth), 


BANKERS. 
In Great Britain—City Bank (Limited), Threadneedle Street, and Branches, 
In Australia—Bank of New South Wales. 


SoLiciTors. 
Messrs. Asburst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


BROKER. 
Alfred J. Benjamin, Esq., 1 Austin Friars, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs, Ford, Rhodes & Ford, College Hill, E.C. 


SECRETARY (#70. tem.) and Offices. 
. A. G, Trew, Esq., 334-6 Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to purchase, as a going concern, and thoroughly 
develop the ‘‘ Hanging Rock Gold Mine,” known also as ‘‘Isaacsohn’s and 
Thompson's Mine.” The property comprises 16 acres, situated about three miles 
from Nundle, New South Wales, and 40 miles from Tamworth, one of the most 
important towns on the Main Northern Line of Railway, connecting Sydney with 
Brisbane. 

The mine, as appears from Professor Campbell’s report, has been worked for 
several years in a primitive manner by the owners, both working men, and the ore 
has had to be carted about ten miles to an old crushing battery to be treated ; but 
notwithstanding these disadvantages the gold recovered has averaged about s} 
ounces to the ton of ore, 388 tons having yielded 2102 ounces of gold, which, sold at 
the rate of £3 175. 10}d. per oz., realised £8146. 

The foregoing figures are taken from the account sales of the Bank of New South 
Wales, and Mr. Isaacsohn, one of the former owners of the mines, certifies that the 
2102 ounces of gold were obtained from 388 tons ef quartz. The account sales and 
certificate can be inspected at the Offices of the Company. 

A few months ago the managing partner, Mr. Thompson, one of the two owners, 
died suddenly. Owing entirely to the difficulty of carrying on the mine to the 
satisfaction of his representatives, and with the object of providing working capital 
for the proper development of the property, it has been sold to this Company. 

The title is a Crown lease direct from the Government. 

There is an ample supply of water power at a sufficient elevation, easily availabl 
for driving a battery for crushing purposes, and there is an abundance of timber on 
the property, so that mining operations can be carried on at a minimum of 
expense. 

Attention is called tothe Reports of Professor Campbell, M.A.,F.G.S.,F.C.S., of 
St. Nicholas’ College, Sydney, and of Mr. Thomas Birrett, M.E., both of whom have 
personally examined the mine, and which Reports accompany the Prospectus. 

The Directors have not ordered new assays of the ore as the Account Sales 
referred to herein give the actual yield. Samples of the quartz can be seen at the 
Offices of the Company. It will be observed that whilst the gold that has been 
obtained from this property has actually given an average of over five ounces of gold 
to the ton of quartz, Professor Campbell in his report speaks of eight ounces per ton 
as being what he judges should be yielded by ordinary battery treatment, and about 
ten ounces by the employment of the latest modern appliances. 

It is confidently anticipated that when a modern plant, with only ten-stamp 
heads, capable of treating twelve tons a day, has been erected, the mine under 
proper manag emeut should yield the following returns : 

12 tons of oreaday, at 5 oz. of gold to the ton, at £3 17s.10}d.per oz. £234 
With the new mill to be erected at the mine, it is with every confi- 

dence expected that the gross expenses will — a maximum 

of £2 perton,sayperday . . . 24 


At300workingdaysinthe year . . . «© 300 


Showing a net annual profit of. . £63,000 
’ The following contracts have been entered into. (See full Prospectus). 

‘These arrangements will leave £10,000 of the Company's capital available for the 
provision of working capital, out of which about £4000 may have to be expended on 
the purchase and erection of a ten-stamp mill and other machinery. As the mine is 
a going concern, to be worked by water power, the materials thus provided for will 
enable mining operations to be carried on vigorously, and the balance will leave an 
ample provision for the development of the property, and the general purposes of the 
Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, Solici- 
tors, “s or at the Offices of the Company. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


IMPERIAL INsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Est. 1803—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, SW. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager 


SUN INSURANCE 


(FIRE). 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, [Founne ; 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE wWorRLp, 


Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440, 


At the Investigation in 1884 and 1889 Early Bonus, 


The Scottish Union & Netional Insurence Compay 


Policies, Whole Life, received for each year since they began to rank, 
% A Bonus Addition of £2 per cent. 4 


FIRE INSURANCE.—Almost all Descrip wd of Property 
Insured on the most favourable con 


EpinsurGH—35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE; KING W 
STREET, E.C. ; Dustin—28 WESTMORELAND STREET 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution, 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from Ep. 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class, 
A. SMITHER, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. ACTUARY AND 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. Capital FIVE MILLIONS Stenuinc. 


DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY: 
Tue Ricut Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, SARE. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Eso. RICHARD HOARE, 


CHARLES GEO. BARNETT, Sir GEORGE C. LAMPSON, Barr. 

CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, | FRANCIS go LUCAS, "Eso. 
Esq. EDWARD LUSHINGTON, Eso, 

Ricut Hon. LORD BATTERSEA. HUGH COLIN SMITH, Eso. 


Hon. K. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. Ricut Hon. LORD STALBRIDGE. 
THOMAS H. BURROUGHES, Esq. Ligut.-Co.. F. A. STEB 
FRANCIS W. Ese. Sir C. RIVERS WILSON, 


JAMES FLETCHER, E C.B. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances granted at moderates rates of premium. 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted, securing payment of a sum at the expiration of a fixed period. 
LIFE 
Moderate rates of Premium. ¢ Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole orid and Indisputable. 
DEATH DUTIES. Special forms of Policies have been prepared in 
to enable the owners of pa my! to make provision for the new ESTATE 
DUTY. Full particulars wiil be forwarded on application, 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Accounts, may be had on appii- 
ae ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND MORTUARY 
DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


BOOKS. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS I6 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code : UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PORTLAND GALLERY. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PICTURES BELONGING T0 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND AT WELBECK 
AND IN LONDON, 1894. 

Compiled by CHARLES FAIRFAX MURRAY. 


Royal gto. bag at the Chiswick Press, on Hand-made Paper, with 56 Repro- 
Princi Pictures in Collotype. bound in half-morocco, 150 copie 
only for sale to Subscribers, at Six Guineas, net. 


Lonpon : ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 New Bonp Street, W. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 
18 .—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cat ued. 


All the and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer 5: , &e. New choice Bi 
for Ponsents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual al cash discounts. 
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16 February, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


yk. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NOW AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 


THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 


By the Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, 
Dean of Salisbury. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited 
Avovstus J. C. Hare, ‘Author of ** The Story of Two Noble Lives,” &c. 
‘wo vols., crown os with Portraits, 16s. net. 
e 
for a "—St. James's Gazette. 
MORE. MEMORIES. Being Thoughts about England 


en in America. ‘ By the Very Rev. S. R. Hore, Dean of Rochester. With 
Demy 6vo, 16s. 


« Pull alike of contagious fun and mature wisdom.”—Daily Chronicle. 


F DEAN With th al 
One Vol., crown Svo, 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late 

Sir Geracp Porta, K.C.M.G. Edited by RENNELL C.M.G. With 

_. an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Cromer, G.C.M.G. Illustrated from 
Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Atrrep MiLner, formerly 
Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt, no’ ase of the Board of Inland 
_ Revenue in London, With an additional I Prefatory C hapter on Egypt in 1894. 
" Large crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based on Modern 
English and Continental Princ:ples, worked in detail. By Colonel A. 
Kenney Hersert (“‘ Wyvern”), Author of “ “Fifty Breakfasts, &c. Large 
crown 8vo, over 500 pp., 75. 6d. 


london: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Endia Office. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE POST OFFICE, 


1850-1890. By Freperick E. Barnes, C.B. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, wih Diagrams, &c., 21s. 


“NOW READY.” 


MEMOIRS OF AN .AUTHOR. By Percy 
Sheridans,” 


FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘* The Lives of the 
&c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. , 


THREE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY: A 


Study of Certain Phases of Life in California. By Horace ANNES- 
LEY VACHEL, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY, 


APARSON AT BAY. By Haroun VALLINGs, 


Author of ‘‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOW READY. 
LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. In 1 vol., crown 
6s. 


Ready This Day. 
The Second Volume of the New Series of 
MRS. HENRY WOODS NOVELS. 


THE CHANNINGS (150,000th). 


a 8vo, scarlet cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d.; or in green cloth, more plainly 
nd, 25. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


1895. 
NOW READY. 
Thirty-Fifth _ Publication. Price s50s., elegantly bound. Dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the 1 Prince of Wales. 
THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED RING- 
DOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
Britain and Ireland, by Eowarp Wa.rorp, M. A., late Scholar ef College, 


Containing Notices of the Descent, e, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their 


Heirs-Apparent or Presu: uptive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c 


j London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


NOW READY. 


Large fcap. quarto, 872 cloth, red edges, 7s. 64. ; half-Persian 
10s, 6d flexible, 12s. 6d. 


THE 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological and Pronouncing. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of the New Edition of ‘‘ The Imperial Dictionary.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY 800 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


HIS New Epiti0n of Dr. OciLvie'’s STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY has been so thoroughly revised and so greatly 
augmented by Dr. ANNANDALE as to be practically a completely new 
work, While retaining all the excellencies of the original edition, it 
sents others of equal importance, and in particular has been cxstehed bey 
many thousands of additional articles, and by some extensive and valoabie 
The New Epirion thus justly claims to be brought thoroughly 
up tqdate, and to be the best Dictionary in the market of its size and price. 


The Appendices Comprise: 
Pronouncing List uf Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient Proper 


List “of Noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, &c., a Key to Literary 
Allusions. 

List of Prominent English and American Writers, with dates of birth and 
death. 

Explanatory List of Words, Phrases, and Notable Sayings from the Latin, 
Greek, and Modern Languages. 

Abbreviations and Contractions used in Writing and Printi 

Forms of Address used in Ceremonious Communications th Persons of 
Title and Official Position. 

Principal Moneys, Weights, and Measures of the World, with their 
English Equivalents. 

List of Astronomical, Mathematical, Chemical, and other Common Signs 
or Symbols. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, pos Pages, post free on application. 
Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just published, large 4to, cloth, 35s. net. 


FINLAND 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By FINNISH AUTHORS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FINNISH ARTISTS. 


“ This volume will be a revelation to the of E readers, 
superb to generality 


Just issued, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, postage sd. 


CLOUDLAND: A Study on the Structure and 


Characters of Clouds. B Rev. W. Ctement Ley, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc 
With numerous Coloured eatin and other Illustrations. 


“This monogr has been long and anxiously expected by all who ato. an 
intelligent gh 4 and recognise the long and 


Recently published, demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison 


the st | of Geik 
Professor at ineralogy in University of Edinburgh. — 
with owes new chapters on the “‘ Glacial 

North A i C. Cuampertin. Also 18 Maps and 78 78 


* It bears on every indications of patient and . + better 
han the English Review. 


Just published, CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL HIS- 


TORY OF THE ria oe me with a Dissertation on the Origin of 
Western Europe and of the A tic Ocean. oe coloured Maps. By 
a? Hutt, M.A., LL.D., F. TRS. late Director of the Geological Survey 


“ Professor Hull has rendered a signal i ose res 
and publishing a series of maps of the British Islands, in which he indicates, 


th distribution of land and water at successive nected th 
distinctive colouring, the 4 series of maps, so far as we know, has ever before been 
attempted.” —Academy. 
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GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S LIST. 


An original and striking story, of exceptional interest. 
MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: the Romance of a School. 


By MAGGIE SYMINGTON, Author of ‘‘ Working to Win,” *‘ Trixy,” &c. 
With Etched Title and Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s 
“— powerful, original, and most interesting story. ‘My Lost Manu- 
script,’ in marked contrast to many novels of our day, leaves a decidedly 
sweet taste upon the mental palate.” —Church Bells. 


OTHER WORKS IN THE SAME SERIES. 

MR. GORDON BROWNE'S FAIRY TALES. From Grimm. Con- 
taining over 150 Illustrations, Initials, and Decorative Designs, 
Introduction by S. BARING-GouLD, M.A. A high-class gift-book. 
produced in the very best style. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Altogether delightful."—Saturday Review. 
“Simply inimitable.” —Quween. 

ETHNE. Mrs. E. M. Fretp. Etched Title and Frontispiece, crown 

8vo, 3rd 


SOCIAL AIMS. By the Earl and Countess of MEATH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘‘ A Troublesome Trio,’ 
&c. With Etched Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ON THE ART OF WRITING FICTION. By W. E. 


Norris, S. BARING-GouULD, L. B. WALFORD, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
L. T. MEADE, Professor DoUGLAS, Mrs. MACQUOID, &c. 
“With such writers lack of interest would be almost impossible.” 
Academy, 
** A charming little book to look at, delightful to read, and with much 
wisdom and good advice sandwiched between its covers."—Church Bells. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LIFE OF ANGELINA MARGARET HOARE. By her 


Sisters and Mrs. WALTER M. HOARE. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. Introduction bythe Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


NOW READY. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES ON CHURCH TEM- 


PERANCE SUBJECTS. By the Rev. H. J. Extison, M.A., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
Each Volume is complete in itself. 


“‘ The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian. 
The scheme excites our interest.” —Saturday Review. 


FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers Smitu, D.D., Canon 
of St. Patrick's, Dublin. With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
‘* We cordially recommend this history to students of a fascinating and 
too much neglected subject, which may become any day one of practical 
import."—Church Times. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE PSALMS (Prayer-book Version). 
By the Rev. EpwArD M. Hotes, LL.B., Author of ‘‘ The Catechist’ 
Manual,” &c. Preface by the Right Rev. WILLIAM Stusss, D.D. 
Bishop of Oxford. Cloth boards, red edges, ss. 


NOW READY, Paper, ts. ; Cloth, rs. 6d. 
PARISH PROBLEMS: a Word with Everybody about the 


Parish Councils Act. By Lady BAKER. 
‘‘A pleasant little volume of village chat on the working of Parish 
Councils. .... We can recommend this little volume, the law of which, 
given in footnotes, is accurate." — Atheneum. 


Paper, ts. ; Cloth, rs. 6d. THIRD EDITION. 
THE NEW FLOREAT : a Letter to an Eton Boy on the 


Social Question. By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Stephen Remarx,’’ &c. 
“Tf every public schoolboy could be induced to read ‘ The New Floreat’ 
on leaving school, the effect for good on English society life would be 
incalculable."—Church Times. 


Paper, ts. ; Cloth, rs. 6d. SECOND EDITION. 
DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT REVOLTED. By 


CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
“ No tall-talk, no cant... .. Kindly, sensible, and sympathetic.” 
World. 
A YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. By Jonanna van 
Woune. A New Work bya popular Dutch Writer, the editor of one 
of the leading magazines for girls and young women. ‘This story, 
which has already achieved great success in Holland, is a truthful 
picture of Dutch home-life, and is characterised by a pure tone of 
moral feeling. Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A FEAST OF STORIES FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 
By James F. Cops, Author of ‘‘ Martin the Skipper,” “ The Watchers 
on the Longships,” &c. Illustrated by Frank Feller. Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
3 44 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
23 


Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & Sone 


LIST. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEy 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. By ALexanveR InNEs SHAND. With 2 Photograyy,! 
Portraits and other Illustrations. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN: a Romance. By g;, 
Hersert MaxweE Bart., M.P., Autor of * Meridiana : Noontide 
“Life and Times of the Rt. Hon. H. Smith, M.P.,” &c, Mids Easy, 
crown 8vo. val,, 


THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. ‘Sir Epwarp 


Brappon, K.C.M.G. With Illustrations by G. 
Oudh Forest Tracts and Nepaul Terai. In vol. deny Bvo, Map of 


JOHN STUART MILL: a Study of his Philosophy. 
By Cuartes Douctas, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Moral 
Moral Philosophy, in the 


AMONG THE GODS: Scenes of Indi 
sone Aucusta With 20 full-page I 


DANOVITCH, AND OTHER STORIES, 3, 


Water B. Hanus, Author of “A Jouruey through the Yemen,” hh 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 


HUMAN NATURE IN RURAL INDIA. 3, 
Carstairs, Bengal Civil Service, Author of ‘‘ British Work in India” 


3 1 vol,, crown 8vo. 


STORMONTH'’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY), 
ition. ew an jeaper ation, Wi 


With 


A NEW EDITION OF 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, 


NEXT MONTH will be begun the publication of a NEW 
EDITION of GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS in crown 8w 
volumes, at HALF-A-CROWN each. This issue will be known 
as THE STANDARD EDITION, and will consist of x 
Volumes, printed on antique laid paper of a fine quality, and 
tastefully bound in a specially manufactured buckram cloth 
with gilt top. 


READY IN MARCH—ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER. 


By Basti Tuomson, Author of ‘‘ South Sea Yarns.” With a Map, numer 
ous Illustrations by J. W. Cawston and J. Jellicoe, and Reproductions of Rare 
Plates from ‘‘ Early of XVIIth and XVI[Ich Centuries.” Small 


demy 8vo, 15s. 
TALK AT A COUNTRY HOUSE. Fact and 


Fiction. By Sir Epwarp Srracuey, Bart. With Frontispiece. Crown Sve, 
45. 6d. net. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. By Ms 


OureHant. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL. A Plain Taleo 


Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady who had a unique opportunity 
of observing the Inner Life of Ladies of the Upper Class in Persia, ByC. 
J. Witts, Author of “In the Land of the Lion and Sun,” “ Persia as It Is,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE VIKING PATH. A Tale of the White Christ 


Hawpane Burcess, Author of Rasmie’s Biiddie,” “ Shetland 
* &c. Crown 6s. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 952. FEBRUARY, 1895. 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—THE END OF A CHAPTER—A CURIOUS LOT- 
TERY—A CONGESTED DISTRICT—THE SCOUT'S BOY 
—THE FANCIES OF A BELIEVER—HOME FROM THE 
HILL. By W. RoBeRTSON NICOLL.—A FOREIGNER. Chaps. 
ro-t14—A HAKKA MAIDEN'S LOVE-DITTY—THE NAVAL 
WAR IN THE EAST. By W. Lairp CLowes—GENERAL 
BOULANGER: an Object-Lesson in French Politics —A 
CHANGE OF TSARS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BOOKS. 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By 
in MARRYAT. Illustrated by Henry M. Brock, with an Intro- 
duction by DAVID HANNAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Illustrated Standard Novels. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. By Joun Cuurton 


COLLINS. 9S. net. 
-—‘*In our judgment the intrinsic interest and merit of the 
TIMES. n jocgm 


essays afford a quite sufficient reason for their pu 

KING ARTHUR. A Drama in a Prologue 
and Four Acts. By J. CoMyns CARR. 8vo, Paper, 1s. net; 
cloth, 2s. net. 


«ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS” SERIES IN MACMILLAN'S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY LIBRARY. VOL. 3. 


BYRON. By Prof. Nicnor.—SHELLEY. 


By SyMoNnDS.—KEATS. By Sipney CoLvin, Crown 8vo, 


THE CHRONICLES OF FROISSART. Trans- 


lated by JOHN BouRcHIER, Lord Berners. Edited and reduced into 
One Volume by G. C. MACAULAY, formerly Fellow of ae 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Tbe Globe Library. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


THOREAU. Edited by H.S. SALT. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
[Eversley Series. 
THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE BAR. 
jo P. BATE, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer in Law 


W. W. Rouse BALL. Sixth Edition. Revised and Edited by 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By 


the Right Hon. JAMES Bryce, M.P. In 2 volumes, Vol. II. 


Third ition. Completely revised throughout, with additional 
chapters. Extra crown 8vo, ras. 6d. (Vol. IL., extra crown 8vo, 
12s, 6d.) 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


THODOX BELIEVER. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ This is an admirably written book, in 
which a consistent theory of the universe is expounded without waste of 
words, and yet with perfect lucidity.” 


A FIRST STEP IN EUCLID. Consisting 


of the First Twelve Propositions, with Explanations, Illustrations, and 
numerous Examples. By J. G. BRADSHAW, formerly an Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL NE WS.—*‘' As a praxis in mathematical logic, and 
guide through Euclid’s reasoning thus far, Mr. Bradshaw's book is worthy of 
we by those teachers who prefer the culture of the understanding to the 
camming of the memory.” 


STEAM and the MARINE STEAM ENGINE. 

Joun YEO, Fleet Engineer, Royal Navy, Instructor in Steam and 

arine Engineering at the Royal Naval College. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ADMIRALTY AND HORSE GUARDS’ GAZETTE.—* He has 
compiled, within a reasonable space, a complete manual of everything 
connected with the marine steam engine.” 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY FROM THE 


STANDPOINT of AVOGADRO'S RULE and THERMO-DYNA- 
MICS. By Professor NERNstT. Translated by Professor CHARLES 

LE PALMER, of the University of Colorado. With Twenty-six 
Woodcuts and Two Appendices. 8vo, 15s. net. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY 


AND MAGNETISM. By Sitvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
&c. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—"' From beginning to end the subjects are 

ly chosen, admirably dealt with, and logically arranged, forming 

asa whole what is unquestionably the standard elementary text-book of 

he day. We do not say it is the best : we go further, and say it is the only 
book we can honestly recommend to the junior student.” 


By an Unor- 


with reference more espe 
F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SCOTSMA N.—"* The work is exceptionally well informed, and is ably 


lly to Scotland. By W. L. CALDERWooD, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MUSSEL CULTURE and the BAIT SUPPLY, | 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. Li. BALFOUR. ) 
The Foundations of Belief: 


Being Notes Introductory to the Study of 
Theology. 


By the Right Hon, ARTHUR J. BALFOU. 
12s. 6d. 


“This most brilliant and suggestive book.” —Sfeaker. 

“ Must certainly be described as the most noteworthy book that has appeared for a 
long time past.""—Morning Post. 

“This volume will be universally recognised as a most interesting and important 
contribution to the greatest controversy of the time,”—Daily News. 

“We must own to immense delight in the perusal of the philosophical writings of 
one who in every intellectual ise is so buoyant, so alert, so sprightly, and su 


winning.” —Liverpfool Daily Post. 
“ Mr. Ba'four’s work is more than a phi ical work, In his position it is also a 
ve much influence in the years to 


new revelation of a man who, if he lives, will 
come.”—S¢, James's Gazette. 

‘* Perhaps the greatest service which the leader of Opposition has rendered to this 
generation is not the influence which he exerts as the head of the Conservative party 


in the H-_ use of Commons, but the force with which, in this striking work, he has 
ill d the of Authority in the evolution of beliefs, both true aint 
false.” —Spectator. 


“Whatever may be the controversies aroused by this essay of Mr. Balfour, there 
- be no doubt that we have here Se addition to contemporary expositions 


‘Mr. Balfour has put great thoughts into burning words, and the range, as well as 
the profundity, of his argumentation, will certainly provide abundance of matter fo, 
the digestion of the intellectual world for some time to come.” —AManchester Courier. 

“Constructive in its tendency the book assuredly is. It is, if we like to put it so, 
conservative in the main fibre of its ideas, and indubitably animated by a distinetly 
religious and devotional spirit.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“* This book, modestly termed ‘ Notes,’ is one of the chief contributions to philosophy 
made for many years in England. . . . No fresher and keener examination of 
dominant systems of thought, no more luminous statement of objections dimly seen 
by many less acute than he, no more suggestive discussion of old, but ever new, 
problems, has appeared here for many years.’’— 7imes. 


A Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE, late Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* Mr. Froude has produced a masterly picture of Erasmus and his times. . . . It 
is difficult to cease quoting from this fascinating volume when once we have begun. 
No competent critic will fail to recognise in these lectures a virility of judgment a 
vigour of thought, and a skill of presentation which are eminently worthy of one of 
the greatest of living writers of English, and of the chair which he adorns.”— Times. 


PERSECUTION AND TOLERANCE : 
being the Hulsean Lectures before the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1893-4. By M. CreiGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Crown 8vo, 4s. [On Monday next, 

NEW BOOK BY THE LATE G. J. ROMANES. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By the 


late GEORGE J. ROMANES, Author of ‘* Darwin and After Darwin,"’ &c. 
Edited, with a Preface, by CHARLES Gore, M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 4 


STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHA- 


RACTER: Sermons. With an Introductory Essay. By FRANCIS 
Pacet, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULick RALPH 
BurRKE, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM: A 


History derived mainly from the Archives at Guildhall in the custody 
of the Corporation of the City of London. By REGINALD R. SHARPE, 
D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, ros. 6d. each. 


THE DEFENCE OF PLEVNA, 1877. 


Written by One who Took Part in it. By WILLIAM V. HERBERT. 
With Portrait of Osman Pasha, 8 coloured folding-out Maps, and 3 
Maps in the text. 8vo, 18s, 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. By F. MAX MU.Lier, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols. 
Vol. I. RECENT ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
net. (Ready.)—Vol. Il. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. (Ready.) 


LATIN AND GREEK VERSE TRANS- 


LATIONS. By the Rev. WILLIAM BAKER, D.D., Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. [On Monday next. 


THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE. 
By Lestiz STEPHEN, formerly President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions, and 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of chology. By Grorcs TRUMBULL Lapp, 
Professor of Philosophy ta Yale University. 8vo, 

Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York: 15 Eas? 16th Street. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE SONS, 


WORKS BY THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. THE 


GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED ~ THE UNIVER- 

SITY OF ST. ANDREWS FOR Carrp, M.A, 

Oxon., LL.D., D.C.L., Master of Balliol ah, ; late Professor of 
Moral Philosoph in the University of Glasgow. 

““We believe it would be difficult to over-estimate the im of this book. 

cow ove as no English book has yet served, to mediate between philosophy and 


Mind. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IM- 
MANUEL KANT. By Epwarp Carp. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN LITERATURE AND PHILOSO- 


Vol. Te Dat’ in hie Relation to the Theology and Ethics of the Midd! 

—Dante in his Relation to t e 
Goethe and Philosophy—Rousseau—Wordsworth—The Problem of Philcconky at 
the yom Time—The Genius of Carlyle. 

Vol. I 
Each Volume may be had separately, —; 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, ss. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


OF COMTE. By Epwarp Carrp. 
THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 324 


Professor WATSON. ~COMTE, | MILL, AND 


ern! an Outline of Phil 1y. By Joun Warson, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Queen's College, Kingston, 
Canada, }- ~4 of “ Kant and his English Critics.” 

“The present work travels over a wide field, but is full of important matter, 
carefully thought out. . . . There can be no doubt that the book isa effective 
criticism of the theories to which it is opposed, as well as an able exposition of the 
Cairdian philosophy.” —Scotsman. 

“‘Itis admirably done. A handbook which, in the lucidi of 
the general view w hich it gives of a wide field, ae sae ee 
students.”—WVorth British Daily Mail. 

FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Professor JEBB.—HOMER: an Introduc- 


tion to the Iliad and the Od . For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By R. = Jess, Litt.D., M.P., Professor of Greek in the University of 


Cambridge. 
Just published, demy 8vo, 642 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 


Dr. MACKINTOSH.—THE NATURAL HIS- 


TORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Beinga Study of the Doctrine 
of Jesus as Developed from Judaism and Converted into Dogma. By WiLLIAM 
Mackintosh, M.A., D.D. 

“No more revolutionary book has ever a 
positions are stated with an almost brutal 
understanding.” —G/lasgow Herald. 

“It will be impossible for his readers to deny the high intellectual quality of this 
book, and the truly Christian temper in which it is — It is in this respect an 
example of how much may be conceded on the dogmatic side of Christianity without 
losing its real essence.”—Christian World. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRINCIPAL CAIRD.---AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE iy ag OF RELIGION. By the Very Rev. Joun 
Cairp, D.D., L Principal and Vice-Chancellor of he Walon of 


Glasgow. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 


Professor H. JONES.BROWNING AS A 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By aed Jongs 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


Professor MACKENZIE.—AN INTRO- 


DUCTION TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. S. Mackenzie, M.A. 
Glas., B.A. Cantab., Professor of Logic and ilosophy in the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Demy 8vo, ros. 
‘This book may be safely commended to those who are interested i in the social 
Lt nenrt of our time, and do not shrink from their study in a comprehensive and 


in Scotland. Dr. Mackintosh’s 
inness which leaves no room for mis- 


manner. Mr. Mackenzie has read much and writes well.” — 7imes. 
FIFTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER.—DEVOTIONAL SER- 


VICES FOR PUBLIC oaee. including additional Services for Bap- 
tism, the Lord’s — e, and the Burial of the Dead. Prepared 
by the Rev. Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, 3s. ne 

“ Completest and Say of devotional manuals for the use of emey ~~" 

independent. 
Just out, demy 8vo, 7s. 


Mr. BALDWIN BROWN. ~ sToIcs AND 


SAINTS: Lectures on the Later Heathen Moralists and on some ts of 
the Life of the Medieval Church. the late James BaLpwin Brown, 
M.A., Minister of Brixton Independent Church. 

“We can ‘say advisedly that the absolute value of these lectures is co 


ua 

“The ripe meeps o the keen historical discernment, the width of view, the 
warmth of husiasm, the lofty and almost austere conscience, which were 
characteristic of kp author, are all apparent in these noble | tp 


Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d., or Cheap Edition, paper boards, 1s. 6d. 


Miss MACLEHOSE.—TALES FROM SPEN- 


SER chosen from the “‘ Faerie Queene.” By Sornia H. MacLenose. 
“ A delightful book for children. It could not have been better executed had it 
been the work of the Lambs.” —Saturday Review. 


Just published, 2 vols., with Map, crown 8vo, ros. net, 


Canon RAWNSLEY.—LITERARY 


CIATIONS of the ENGLISH LAKES. By the S80. 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. D. Ra WNSLEy, 

Vol. IL—CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and SOUTHE 

Vol. Il, -—-WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, and 


ORTH 
good guide-books of the world, Crmmanetty | for travellers, are 
number. Canon Rawnsley’s ‘ Lite: Associations of the E Lakes 
e can only assure pilgrims to Wordsworth = p 
Canon Rawnsley's guide-book will add a 
louble the light of every sight they see."—Leader 


Just published, crown 8vo, 236 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 


Professor MACCUNN.—ETHICS OF CITI. 


ZENSHIP. By Joun MacCunn, M.A., Professor Philosophy in 
“**Ethics of Citizenship’ is a little book which, for general usefulness 
the massive tomes in which philosophers are to 
darkness of their cogitations. . Its chief value is not for professional the 
but for the ordinary sensible man who wants to erstand his duty to Th 
$ y are thoughtful, eloquent, at times even brilliant ; 
commentary, ated the nerds of ou te exelent che ct 
rom t! reatest c ics of polit ought w! form of 
** At last there n given to us a discussion of the ethics of 
so clear, so succinct, and. so candid as to be of sivas aekecel interest 


usefulness. .. . The book is tonic throughout. Even when the t ‘ 
is treated with a freshness and vigour that will not fail to woke te is ld, it 
Political 


pnd the judgment.”—Annals of the American A 


“There are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor MacC ‘ 
Citizenship’ ; indeed, the scholarly little treatise is mixed 


THIS DAY, medium 4to, 320 pp., buckram, 31s. 6d. net. 


Mr. WADDELL.—THE PARMENIDES OF 


PLATO. After the Paging of the Clarke Manuscript. Edited, wi 
duction, Fac-similes. and Notes, by 
Glasgow and Oxford, one of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, ¢ 
‘We may unreservedly compliment both Mr. Waddell and his publishers upon the 
production of a book which, typographically considered, has no rival among Glasgow 
publications since the large- Foulis Aschylus of 1795."— Times, 
rescension is one which does honour not only to its editor, but to the Uni- 
versity with which he has chosen to associate his work. Not only has Mr, 
Waddell gone more minutely and more carefully than any one ‘else known to us into 
the matters which he takes up, but he also brings to the investigation the strength and 
on poner of a new mind, which, so far as appears in the results which his book 
by any particular adherence to academic authority, and 
om not to inp! in view the specialities of any particular academic requirements.” 
Scotsman. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Professor MACCALLUM. — TENNYSON’S 


IDYLLS OF THE KING AND STORY FROM THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By M. MacCatium, M.A., Professor of 
vil lo by of Sydney 
mirers of the poet will lose both pleasure and profit if the fail to avail them. 
selves of this masterly book. Speaker’ d 
“The history of a great - and its literary fruits has seldom been written more 
conscientiously and learnedly.”— 7zmes. 
“ It has been left to Mr. to produce a the Arthurian sory, in 
to Te ards it, w! is at once the most con- 
scientious and deliberate of a = of its kind.”—Academy. 


Just published. fep. 8vo, pp. 288, ss. net. 


Mr. JACKS, M.P.—LESSING’S NATHAN 


THE WISE. Translated by Witttam Jacks, M.P. With an Introduction 
Farrar, and 8 Etchings by WiLt1am STRANG. 


Just out, folio, 42s. net, 


Mr. JAMES PATERSON.—NITHSDALE. 4 


Series of Reproductions in Photogravure from Water-Colour Drawings. By 
James Paterson, R.S.W. With accompanying Letterpress. 
Large-paper — Proofs on French and Japanese, £5 5s. net. Ordinary 
Edition, £2 2s. 
“ A thoroughly deligt tful volume.” — 7imes. 


FOURTH EDITION, greatly Enlarged, royal 8vo, 7s. 


Professor NICHOL. —TABLES | OF “EURO- 


PEAN HISTORY, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, D ART, from A.D. 
200 to 1888, and of AMERICAN HISTORY LITERATURE AND ART. 
By the late Joun Nicuor, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of ae. 
‘* About as convenient a book of reference as could be found.” —Sfectator. 
“« The tables are clear, and form an admirable companion to the student of history, 
or indeed to any one who desires to revise his recollection of facts.”"— 7imes. 


In the Press. 


Mr. R. C. GRAHAM.—THE CARVED STONES 


OF ISLAY, with descriptive Text. By Rosgrt C. Granam, F.S.A. Se 

of Skipness. Demy 4to, with 71 Engravings = Copper, Map, Plans, ad 
many other Illustrations, £1 11s. 6d. net, Copies, with 
Japanese, bound in half-morocco, gilt top, £3 1 


In preparation. 


Mr. J. GUTHRIE SMITH. —STRATHEN- 


DRICK AND ITS INHABITANTS FROM EARLY TIMES: An 
Account of the Parishes of Fintry, Balfron, Killearn, en, Buchanan, > | 
Kilmaronock. By the late Joun Guturte Smita, F.S.A. Scot., Author 

** The Parish of Strathblane.” With Memoir and Portrait, x vol. crown 4to, 


with numerous Engravings, Woodcuts, and Family Trees, fi 11s, 6d. net., 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & 
London and New York: 


SONS, Publishers to the University. 
MACMILLAN & CO. 
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